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Editorial. 


HE baseball season has closed, at least in the north- 
ern half of our country, and that is the half where 
this hardy, wholesome sport most flourishes. And 
is there any court in the country which could dare 
to believe that its decisions, in the aggregate, dur- 

ing the past year have carried as much “equity” as is 
expressed in the standing of the several clubs? No jury 
can be impanelled which will be as unerring in judgment 
as “the bleachers.” No “‘spectacular”’ play can really de- 
ceive ‘‘the fans’: they know whether the ‘‘catch”’ or 
the ‘“‘run’’ was difficult, for they have all been there 
themselves. Back of the open-air activity of the ‘‘dia- 
mond” there are many activities—buying, selling, and 
releasing—which are not so much in the “open-air.” 
But to the hardy, wholesome game as we see it from the 
seats, best wishes, and more,—happy returns! 
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One of the odd facts brought to light by the war is 
the uncritical attitude of the average mind toward 
evidence. “I have it on the best authority,” ‘I know 
it for a fact,” are statements which most of us have 
learned wearily to reject during the past year, unless 
they stand the test of a rigorous cross-examination. 
Not only the ignorant, but the average trained mind 
seems oblivious of the difference between proof and 
statement, between evidence and hearsay. It seems 
to be part of a general loose habit of thought, a lack of 
mental discipline, which leads people to make the rash 
statements which we hear constantly, not only in social 
and political gossip, but in more serious matters. Mr. 
and Mrs. “‘Loose Tongue” and their numerous progeny 
are more than usually prominent this year, and it be- 
hooves us to be wary; they possess the power to be dan- 
gerous in the present crisis. 
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It was an impressive situation, that of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States kneeling in prayer, with his 
counsellors about him. We believe that the act was one 
of sincerity; and devout appeal to the Most High. The 
burden of a great responsibility forces men to their knees. 
It was so with Abraham Lincoln, and we reverently 
treasure the solemn record as handed down tous. Lincoln 
went alone into his closet, whereas President Wilson 
gathered the sharers of his burdens and “‘led”’ in prayer. 
That difference between the two was due to the difference 
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in the earlier training of the two men: one was accus- 
tomed to the method of the “prayer-meeting,” to public 
expression, while the other was not trained in that way. 
Not only may we safely assume that the recent prayer 
in the Cabinet meeting was a sincere one, but we believe 
it was uttered at the same high level which Lincoln im- 
plied when he told an over-solicitous visitor, “‘Madam, I 
try not so much to get the Lord on my side as to put 
myself on the Lord’s side.” ‘That was the lofty level 
of self-abnegation and consecration which was taken by 
Jesus in his prayer in Gethsemane. 
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THE Eastland horror at Chicago taught men some- 
thing about rigorous enforcement of inspection laws; the 
subway catastrophe in New York also was instructive,— 
a lesson about thoroughness of construction. Thus the 
awful education of men goes on,—lessons written in blood 
by a pen of iron. How shallow to think of education as 
stopping with the bestowal of school or college diplomas! 
And, as is often asked of a college graduate, “what 
did you get out of your whole college course?”” What is 
the lesson which we ought to get out of these oft-repeated 
disasters? Not simply a better construction or inspec- 
tion, but we should learn to back the real reformer 
who is fighting for these things,—back him, not once only, 
in a spasm of public protest, but continuously and aggres- 
sively. 
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THE rise of a footman to the position of commander- 
in-chief of the British army is another illustration of the 
power of the individual to achieve success in the face of 
apparently hopeless obstacles. The adamant of aristoc- 
racy cannot stand before the push of worth. ‘The power 
of circumstances, in governing the life of the individual, 
has been greatly exaggerated. Men have been led to 
believe that environment was the dominantfactor. The 
average footman of England allowed himself to be stunted 
at the start by that belief. Admitting the power of 
environment and adverse circumstance, one may rightly 
believe in a power greater than these. Success depends 
upon such belief. And it is primarily the function of 
the liberal church to make just this statement to the 
average man to-day. There are uncounted thousands of 
men who are lying limp in the grip of circumstances, para- 
lyzed by their belief in their own helplessness. Say to 
them that no child of God need be a slave, and that 
every man may rise and achieve, and their lives and 
actions are transformed. ‘This is the present task, and 
than this there can be no greater. 
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No man or class in modern society can be in any real 
kind of heaven so long as any other man or class is allowed 
to remain in any kind of hell. One touch of brimstone 
taints the universe. No wall of social division is high 
enough or thick enough to permit paradise to remain un- 
touched and unaffected by the existence of any purgatory 
of poverty. No widest sea can so separate continents 
that the conflict and misery of the one are kept away 
from the other. The unity of man is inclusive and 
absolute. Among the splendid prerogatives of individu- 
alism is not to be found the power to isolate one’s self from 
the common need. What was ever the logical sequence 
of religious belief is being forced upon humanity by the 
very conditions of life and society to-day. The universe 
is one, and the cry of an oppressed fellow-being, anywhere, 
vibrates throughout the universal atmosphere. Heaven is 
harmony, and the most distant sound of discord makes 
chaos of its sweetest chords. To establish heaven one 
must abolish hell, since hell for one means heaven for 
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none. This is the most practical sequence of the social 
consciousness. . ) 
wt 

ONE of the finely chosen inscriptions, adding to the 
wealth of beauty at the Panama-Pacific Fair the beauty 
of lofty thought and fine expression, is the saying of 
Confucius, “They who know the truth are not equal 
to those who love it.” ‘The saying lingers in the mind, 
like a friend who has one more word to say, but parts 
leaving always something for another meeting. For 
here is the friend to the mind counselling that modesty 
and that openness which always distinguish the greatest 
possessors of truth. The man who shuts his mind, even 
though it be about the truth, exposes an unworthiness 
to retain it. The better thing than being sure one has 
the truth is being true in one’s love of it. For only to 
the lover of truth is her beauty never-ending. 

e . 

For months the suspicion has been strengthening, that 
Mormonism has by no means abjured its plurality of 
wives. Outwardly there is conformity to the law, but 
secretly the unreconstructed elders maintain “sealed” 
wives as of old, and Mormon missionaries still are 
assiduous in their propaganda. In 1913 they applied to 
the officials of Lynn, Mass., for permission to preach 
upon the streets. A month ago public sentiment rose 
against these men, and the mayor granted a hearing; 
he also pushed the plain inquiry, ‘‘Do you believe po- 
lygamy to be morally right?’ and the reply, evasively 
given, was in the affirmative. The City Council for a 
second time refused unanimously to allow the Mormon 
propaganda to continue. 


No Copyright on Mysticism. 


We are told sometimes, in a friendly yet unconsciously 
condescending way, by our more orthodox brethren, that, 
although Unitarians are excellent people in their lives, 
usually good neighbors and citizens, yet, from the very 
nature of their chief doctrine of the ‘‘One-ness’’ of God, 
they are generally somewhat bare and cold in their re- 
ligion. “‘You have not enough mystery in your theology,” 
they tell us. “To you Unitarians all things in heaven 
and on earth are either black or white; you have no 
shadings, no half-lights, for the play of fancy and senti- 
ment.”’ 

When this is said or implied, we make courteous and 
friendly answer (trying to eliminate condescension from 
our own speech and manner) that, although it is possible 
and easy to find Unitarian examples of this “bareness”’ 
and ‘‘no shadings’’ quality, yet such characteristics are 
individual variants, and by no means are essential to the 
Unitarian faith. ‘‘No mystery?’’ Why, there are the un- 
fathomable mysteries of selfhood, of the single human 
soul, with its loves and hates, its aspirations and its 
degradations; and there are the inexpressible mysteries 
of God’s nature and men’s relation to him. In these fields 
we have ample space for the play of all the mystical 
forces which ever swept through the souls of the mystics. 
It is in these fields of intuition and aspiration and con- 
secration, and not in any doctrine of Trinity or Unity, 
that the wings of a real prophet of the soul stretch them- 
selves. Such mystery and mysticism and sentiment as 
evangelical Christianity holds come not one atom from 
the doctrine of the Trinity; that unhappy legacy from~ 
a primitive past is not a blessing, it is an encumbrance. 
It is like the unwelcomed legacy of a stately estate now 
fallen much into ruin and needing ceaseless repairs. That 


doctrine is as dry as an apple of Sodom; any enthusiasm 


about it is a forced growth, and sterile. The life of evan- — 
gelical Christianity does not spring from that; it comes 
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rather from a devout soul’s awed aspiration after God, and 
a grateful heart’s meditation upon the detailed earthly 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. These relationships of the 
single soul toward God and Jesus are simple, compatible 
with each other, and psychologically valid. Also they 
leave fields of mystery and mysticism open to man’s 
searching spirit. But when the mutually exclusive 
factors of the Trinity doctrine are brought forward, they 
offer the worshipper—not mystery, but a mental affront; 
despite all the patching and buttressing which this clinging, 
strangling, ‘‘old man of the sea” doctrine has been 
patiently and courageously given, it has not the divine 
spark of life in it. No forced draught is now strong 
enough to make the flames leap high on the altar 
of the Paraclete. Though inspired tune-writers may 
make a singer or listener thrill under the spell of 
“Blessed Trinity,” it is not the words, but the music 
that imparts the thrill. There is no thrill in ‘Trinity”’ ; if 
there is a little, this comes from ‘“‘the One God, and Father 
of us all,’’ which gleams through its dogmatic investiture. 
Therefore, wherever human hearts, Unitarian or 
Trinitarian, so-called, bow in worship, ‘‘in Thy mysterious 
presence kneeling,’ they are at one; their spirits act 
under similar and equally potent mystical promptings. 
At such times the Trinity is forgotten or disregarded. 
And when men or women feel their hearts burn at the 
mention of Jesus Christ, whatever the creed they profess, 
it is not ‘‘the Second Person of the Trinity’’ that kindles 
them; it is the personality, idealized often, of that 
Divine Son of God who once dwelt among men, who 
went about doing good, and taught that “‘we too might 
become sons of God.” B. G. 


Preparedness. 


The cry of the hour in our country just now is for 
““preparedness.’’ In itself the exhortation is always good 
and always timely. “Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not’”—the unexpected, or even the 
unlikely, may quite easily come to pass. But the present 
demand has reference to only one of the many contin- 
gencies that life puts before us. It is a call to be pre- 
pared for war. ‘That, undoubtedly, if we take any counsel 
of experience, is a possibility of the future in our own 
case; and nobody can be blamed for directing our atten- 
tion to the situation in which we stand, in view of that 
risk. . 

But from what quarter is war expected, and how im- 
mediate is the threat of it? It should be plain that no 
great Power in Europe, however the existing conflict 
may turn, will be in condition to attack anybody for 
a long time to come. One and all, they are going to be 
so sick of fighting by the time this contest is fought out 
that no people there will submit to be dragged by their 


- rulers into a further strife of arms; and they must all be 


so impoverished by the huge waste of capital that is 
now draining away their riches as to oblige them to 
pause for a long period of recuperation. 

On the whole there seems considerably less need of 
arming ourselves for a possible encounter with one of 
these European neighbors than there has been any time 
during the past century. So far as they are concerned 
it seems quite reasonable to wait a little, till the mili- 
tary lessons of the existing war can be better learned, 
before we spend much money to equip ourselves with 
an armor which may stand discredited and useless when 
the battles now being waged by land and sea are over. 

_ But what attitude toward the whole question of pre- 


____ paredness for war ought a Christian man to adopt? To 
him, of course, war if ever a necessity is a hateful neces- 
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sity, and he will have none of it, if it can be avoided, 
without seeming to make certain the occurrence of evils 
greater than itself. He has some right to feel that 
preparedness itself induces war. ‘That, however, is by 
no means always true, for it depends much upon the 
character of the people. The desperado who carries a 
gun is quite likely to shoot somebody with it, but plenty 
of men have borne deadly weapons in dangerous places 
without the least temptation to use them save as a last 
measure of self-defence. It does not appear a very great 
stretch of faith to believe that our American people can 
be trusted to that extent. 

Armaments have become enormously costly, and any 
one who sees what might be done otherwise with the 
sums of money they absorb will grudge a large use of 
the national resources for this purpose. Moreover, the 
risk of attack upon us in wanton aggression, or for the 
righting of a grievance against us, if not negligible is 
really quite small. It is natural that at this moment 
we should be not a little disturbed. We had thought that 
wars were about over, and behold! here is the biggest 
one in all history. Weare startled into asking, “ Will our 
turn come next?”’ 

But truly the only thing we have much to fear is what 
remains of the old notion of extending a supposedly 
superior culture at the point of the sword. There is a 
good deal of that still floating about the world, and some- 
body might take a notion, one of these days, that it was 
for the world’s good to have our imperfect type of civiliza- 
tion displaced by something better, though that involved 
the forcible removal of a good many of us from the face 
of the earth altogether. We have ourselves in some 
measure upheld the legitimacy of such a proceeding in 
our dealing with the Philippines, and there are a good 
many among us who want that same doctrine applied to 
the situation in Mexico. 

The late William R. Alger once said of the Catholic 
Church that, though it had been the guardian of many 
of the profoundest insights of the human soul, it had 
made the capital mistake of supposing that the possession 
of knowledge gave the right to rule, whereas it only 
conferred the right to teach. That is a mistake which 
human nature everywhere is still very prone to make, 
and so long as it is made on any large scale we cannot 
be delivered from the threat of war. It is very unlikely 
that any open war for plunder will ever touch our shores. 
We cannot be so sure that such a scheme may not be 
sugar-coated with enough national vanity, or enough 
benevolent desire to convert the heathen, to put us in 
real peril. 

The Christian man, realizing how easy it might be 
under certain circumstances for another nation to per- 
suade itself that it had a call from heaven to take 
charge of our destinies, will not be inclined to give his 
voice altogether against preparedness for war. He will 
be deeply suspicious, however, of all that looks like an 
attempt to make political capital out of the fear that 
war may come. The matter is too grave to be played 
with in that fashion. If one thinks that our national 
defencelessness subjects us to too great a risk, or that 
the risk is peculiarly threatening at the present time, let 
him be extra careful to keep within bounds of truth and 
soberness, for a very little hysteria may transform him 
into a demagogue before he is aware. 

To the eye of cool reason it is difficult to make it ap- 
pear that we are now in more danger than we have been 
for a long time past. Perhaps we ought to awake to a 
new sense of the peril that has beset us all along. But 
even so, let us, if possible, have no craze about it. A re- 
public like ours needs to go a little slow, or it is likely 
to make a great botch of its undertakings. The present 
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moment seems to afford us, if anything, rather a breath- 
ing-space from national danger. It would be well to 
devote that interval to calm and careful consideration 
of what we need to do, rather than to the sudden increase 
of armaments that might not be very wisely planned. 

H. N. B. 


Current Copics. 


A NOTABLE triumph of civilization, amid the shock of 
arms, was recorded last week, when engineers and in- 
ventors in the employ of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company carried out successfully a test of 
long-distance telephony by wireless upon which they 
had been working for a long time. ‘The human voice, 
by means of newly devised contrivances, was projected 
in its individual purity from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In another experiment, communication by voice was 
established between the naval station at Arlington, near 
Washington, to the navy yard at Honolulu, a distance 
of 4,600 miles over land and ocean. Plans are already 
under way for the utilization of the newest achievement 
of science for the purposes of communication on this 
continent, and it is expected that after the war the 
United States will be placed in wireless telephone com- 
munication with Europe. The man chiefly responsible 
for the success of the laborious work is J. J. Carty, one 
of the engineers in the employ of the corporation which 
undertook the expenditures involved in the latest and 
most notable contribution to the cause of peace and 
good understanding among the nations of the earth. 
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THE utility of the Panama Canal as a short cut between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and a valuable asset to the 
strength of the American navy, is admittedly menaced 
by the serious slides which have occurred on the route 
of the great waterway in the past month. Hardly had 
the work of clearing the obstruction caused by a previous 
collapse of earth neared completion for the reopening of 
the Canal, scheduled for October 1, when further mishaps 
of the same sort caused a postponement of the event until 
October 5. Two days before that date, however, it 
became known that a continued sliding of the banks 
would keep the channel closed until the end of the present 
month. Gen. George W. Goethals, the chief engineer 
and builder of the vast enterprise, who hurried back 
to the Zone as soon as the seriousness of the situation 
became evident, is authority for the statement that no 
feat of engineering can put a stop to the yielding of the 
earth, and that the slides will continue until the nature of 
the soil makes further collapses impossible. In the 
mean while, the Canal, by the latest estimates, will remain 
completely closed to deep-sea traffic for forty days from 
the date of the first slide of the present series. 
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EFFECTIVE results of the operations conducted by the 
Allies in Flanders and Northern France are recorded in 
an order of the day issued by Sir John French, the 
Btitish Commander-in-Chief on the Continent, last 
Sunday. The order summarizes the events which began 
on September 22 and resulted in a general advance 
of the French and British forces along a twenty-mile 
front northwest of Verdun and further north, in the 
region of La Bassée. In both instances, as now appears 
from official reports, the Germans were driven out of 
their first and second line of defence, and the third line 
in the French region of operations appears to have been 
rendered untenable for the Germans. The German 
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general staff maintains, on the other hand, that, although 
the Franco-British forces have made progress, their 
advance was definitely checked by October 1, and the 
British were compelled to withdraw from positions 
which they had taken in the territory north of Loos. 
The Allies characterize their local successes as merely the 
beginning of a general ‘‘drive’’ against the German line 
across Belgium and France. 
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In point of fact, there is excellent reason to believe 
that the position of the Allies has been much improved 
since last winter by the energetic measures which have 
been taken in both France and Great Britain to augment 
the supply of guns and ammunition, and, in the case of 
the British, to put a considerable number of fresh troops 
in the field. Recent utterances by David Lloyd-George, 
British Minister of Munitions, and Lord Kitchener, 
British Minister of War, indicate that in both the pro- 
duction of supplies and the enlistment of men the British 
Government has made notable progress since the battle 
of the Marne, more than a year ago. It appears that 
Great Britain has now no less than three millions of 
men under arms, and that perhaps a third of that number 
are already on the battle-ground. The offensive move- 
ment of the Allies in the West has exerted a perceptible 
effect upon the Russian defensive in the East, which is 
developing effectively in the retarding of the German 
advances in the North, toward Riga, as well as on the 


Austrian front. 
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In the mean while, events are speeding toward a fresh 
crisis, and a wide extension of the war-infected region, 
in the Balkan Peninsula. Sir Edward Grey, British 
Secretary of State for War, announced in the House of 
Commons on September 28 that the Allies stood ready 
to defend their friends in the Balkans, chiefly Serbia, 
against any act of aggression that might be contemplated 
by Bulgaria, which began the mobilization of its forces 
three weeks ago, explaining its military activity on the 
basis of an “‘armed neutrality,’’ similar to that undertaken 
by The Netherlands and Switzerland. On the suspicion, 
however, that the Bulgarian Government was summoning 
the reserves to the colors for the purpose of assisting the 
Austro-Germans in a projected drive through Serbia, and 
through Bulgaria to the relief of Turkey, the Allies sought 
to obtain a definite declaration from Sofia against the 
Central Powers. ‘These efforts culminated last Sunday 
in the presentation of an ultimatum by Russia, demand- 
ing the immediate dismissal by Bulgaria of the German 
officers which the Allies charge have joined the Bulgarian 
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AssuMING that Bulgaria, when the mobilization is 
completed, will declare its co-operation with the Central 
Powers, the Allied Governments have begun extensive 
military preparations to frustrate an attempt by Bulgaria 
to carry out such a joint plan of operations. ‘There is 
reason to believe that a considerable army, made up 
chiefly of Italian troops, either has been landed or is 
about to be landed on Greek soil for an advance into 
Bulgaria. Greece, by vote of Parliament, last week 
began a rapid mobilization of its forces, including the 
large number of reservists who are living in America. 
Roumania’s mobilization is in a state of semi-completion, 
although there was no indication at the beginning of the 
week as to the purposes of her preparations. For the 
present, at least, the Roumanian Government intends 
to maintain an armed neutrality. There is a strong 


belief in Berlin that the country just north of the Danube 
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will maintain this attitude throughout the war. On the 
other hand, the Allies evidently expect that the Rouma- 
nians will cast in their lot with the Entente Powers. 
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THE development of events in the Balkans and on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula indicates a growing conviction in 
both warring camps that the ultimate outcome of the 
great struggle may be decided, not on the East front 
(where Russia has surrendered about 100,000 square miles 
to the Germans), not on the Western line (where the Allies 
are confronted with what appears to be an effective Ger- 
man defensive), but on the battlefields of Turkey. By 
way of a flanking movement upon Constantinople, the 
British expedition under Gen. Nixon has made notable 
advances northward in Mesopotamia, co-operating with 
a Russian army which is working its way south from the 
Caucasus. ‘This movement, taken in conjunction with 
the operations of the Allies in the Dardanelles and on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, is stimulating German activity for 
the relief of the Ottoman Empire by the addition of a 
German army to the Turkish forces on Gallipoli. The 
fear that Bulgaria will facilitate this German movement 
is the basis of the energetic measures which the Allies 
are taking to counteract any Bulgarian move in favor of 
the Austro-Germans. 


Times That Try Men’s Souls. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


A year has now passed since the awful European war 
began, and the most dreadful fears of our despair have 
been more than realized! MHostilities, originally joined 
in Belgium and the English Channel, have been extended 
to all of the five continents and seven seas. Eleven 
countries, each with a universal mobilization of men and 
money, have been plunged into the storm of conflict. 
Battles fought in a magnitude and with a duration never 
known before have become the commonplaces of the day. 
Cities have been razed, harvest-fields laid waste, works 
of art and learning wantonly destroyed, as by some vagrant 
host of Huns new-born in this late age. Thousands of 
unoffending women and children have been outraged and 
massacred, driven from home and field to unfamiliar lands, 
smitten in the city streets by fire from the skies, slaugh- 
tered on ocean highways by the submerged assassins of 
the deep. Millions of men have perished, and other 
millions been blinded, torn, and broken in a combat which 
had no cause and finds as yet no issue. ‘The fields of 
Europe are cemeteries—its public buildings, hospitals 
—its homes, houses of mourning. And beyond the area 
of struggle, on every remotest shore and farthest sea 
of the noncombatant world, there watch in dread the 
peoples who are still at peace. What the end will be, 
no man can say. 

Retrospect and prospect are at this hour alike terrific. 
Nevertheless must it be said that, if this were all, it 
might still be possible for us to spend our days as those 
who are not without hope; for what the hand of man hath 
builded and then destroyed, his hand may build again. 
More than once, in times gone by, has the world arisen 
from what seemed at the moment to be the ashes of final 
ruin. What may well tempt us to grim despair to-day, 
however, is the spectacle not of material destruction but 
of spiritual reversion, the horror not of outward loss but 
of inward death. The real tragedy of this hour is to be 
found in the wreckage of ideals rather than of cities, 
the blasting of the souls rather than the bodies of men. 


At the first coming of the war, the reaction of the human 
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spirit was as sound as it was instinctive. This is the 
consequence of the industrial and political barbarism 
of our world; this is the wages of the international sins 
of suspicion, deceit, hatred, and ambition; this is the 
death of civilization which sought the way of life in 
exploitation instead of comradeship, in empire instead 
of brotherhood, in power instead of love! As the tide 
of conflict swept on, however, from land to land, leaving 
in its wake an ever wider area of horror, there followed 
a second reaction as baleful as the first was beneficent. 
Swiftly the winds of fear blew round the world. Instantly, 
as in all panic, the passion to survive, at any cost of 
mutual regard or service, seized fast upon the souls of 
men. Everywhere rose up false prophets to proclaim 
comradeship an illusion, brotherhood a futile dream, 
love a snare and pitfall to unwary feet. Security and not 
sacrifice, might and not right, the sword and not the 
spirit, became at once the law of life. And in every 
city and village throughout the stricken world went 
up the cry, “To arms!’ Even America, far removed 
from the scene of struggle, barriered from disaster as by 
some cosmic pattern, bulwarked by the love of children 
adopted from every land and race, heard the call, and 
in weakness now gives echo to its mad refrain. Never 
has the world experienced so complete and sudden a 
reversion. At one fell instant, faith seems dead, God a 
fantasy, the Kingdom of God an idle fable like the whilom 
Islands of the Blest. It is as though prophets had never 
spoken, apostles never lived, martyrs never died. 

In such an hour nothing is easier than to yield to 
the prevailing madness; but in such an hour, also, 
nothing is more necessary than to resist it. He who 
keeps his head and counsels quiet when panic grips the 
crowd is but an obstacle to be overborne and trampled 
under foot; but unless such an one appear, the end is 
certain. The peril of the world to-day is the peril of 
moral dissolution. Mankind needs to be saved not so 
much from the sword that devours as from the hands 
that bless and lift the sword as the instrument of life, 
and such salvation, we may be sure, can only come from 
allegiance to the truth “which neither shakes nor wavers,”’ 
though “the world shakes and we shriek’’! Still is it as 
true to-day as when first proclaimed to the raptured 
ears of men, that God is our Father and all men every- 
where our brethren. Still is it as true to-day as when 
the prophets of old bore steadfast witness that love is 
the fulfilling of the law and never faileth. Still is it as 
true to-day as before the breaking cataclysm of 1914 
that he that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword, 
while he that doeth the work of righteousness shall find 
quietness and confidence forever. And still is it true, 
above all other shining truths of God, that to die for good 
is gain, as to live for evil and by evil is loss eternally. 

To define these truths and to affirm them with new 
fervor and unwasted hope, this is a man’s highest duty, 
as I conceive it, at this terrific hour of fear and death. 
Especially is this the duty of those who “in the love 
of truth and in the spirit of Jesus” have united ‘for 
the worship of God and the service of man.”’ Ministers 
and peoples all about us will conform to this world of 
madness, for the disciples of our day know as little of the 
mind of Christ as the two who bade the Master call down 
fire from heaven to consume his foes. Churches innu- 
merable will serve Cesar and not God, for churches are 
still alien to religion. But not thus, I must believe, will 
the Church of the Messiah be disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision. The duty of the hour is our duty—to 
preach peace to a world in arms, to commend reason 
and good-will to peoples who seek the arbitrament of the 
sword, to proclaim the supremacy of love to an age 
aflame with violence and hate. Such preaching may 
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seem foolish when ears are attuned to nothing but the 
clash of steel. Such talking may seem vain when mil- 
lions of men kill and are killed in battle. To cry, Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace, may seem the acme of 
* delusion, But God is with us, however men may be 
against us. The things we speak are truths that shine 
in stars, speak in winds, and run with rivers to the sea. 
Another age, if not our own, will heed, and bring to fruit- 
age the seeds we cast this day into the burning furrows 
of the world. Never was there a blacker hour of human 
destiny than this in which we live; but so sure as God is 
God, and men the children of God, and love the life of 
God and men, so must this hour pass into the dawning 
of the new and better day. 

These are ‘‘the times that try men’s souls.” To-day 
as never before is God “‘sifting out the hearts of men 
before his judgment-seat.” ‘To be loyal to the highest 
or content with the easiest, to be the children of faith or 
the vassals of fear, to stand for truth or make terms with 
error,—this is the challenge of the hour. And to this 
challenge we shall give answer as those who seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness!—Reprinted 
from an open letter to his parish, by Dr. Holmes. 


Brevities. 


How hard it is, after the summer season with its 
automobiling is over, to resume again regular church- 
attendance! Many people stop, as they think, for 
three months, and actually stop for twelve. 


Gamaliel Bradford, in the Atlantic Monthly, eulogizes 
the splendid optimism of Lincoln’s Secretary of State, 
Seward. A noble declaration of faith, that sentence of 
Seward’s: ‘‘The improvability of our race is unlimited.” 


Don’t be discouraged because the plan which you wish 
to try did not “work,” in that other church. Every 
church has certain features and forces in common with 
most other churches; but, again, it has some, probably, 
peculiar to itself. 


This terrible war is not lacking in ‘color.’ ‘There is 
a “Green” book of explanation from Italy, a “Red” 
book of protest from Austria, a “Yellow” book of ex- 
planation from France, and others,—a spectrum of moral 
disavowal. Perhaps out of the blending of these colors 
the clear white light of truth will emerge. 


Many peace societies have declared that wars should 
“be cut out of school histories; but wars are essential 
factors in history. Instead, why not prepare, print, and, 
distribute selections from Zola’s “‘La Débd4cle,” Tolstoi’s 
‘War and Peace,” and James Lane Allen’s recent book, 
‘The Sword of Youth.” 


The New Necessaries. 


Strictly speaking, there are no new necessaries. It is 
only luxury which is new. ‘The necessaries of life are 
the same as they always were this side of savagery. But 
a few new things are necessary to happiness, and a few, a 
very few, of the old necessaries of happiness can be 
easily foregone. The difference between a luxury and a 
necessary, in the sense in which we are using the terms, 
can, we think, be thus explained. Many luxuries become 
necessaries, and certain social phenomena always attend 
the transformation. When a luxury is only a luxury the 
average man wants it for himself. When it is becoming 
a necessary he wants it also for other people; that is, 
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if he is fairly benevolent he does. Even if he is not be- 
nevolent he modifies or abandons his opposition to their 
having it. To take a plain instance. ‘Tea was once a 
luxury. It is now a necessary. Alcohol, on the other 
hand, which was a necessary, is becoming a luxury. 
Long ago, when the ascetic ideal prevailed, even a 
cloistered monk was not asked to go without wine. 
Nowadays an increasing number of men and women of 
the world forego it without any special sense of virtuous 
abstention. 

Of course, most of the new necessaries are far less 
tangible than tea. Fiction is fast becoming a necessary. 
Since the world began we have all hungered for news. 
The ablest politician and the simplest villager are the 
same so far as that is concerned, and have been, we sup- 
pose, since Saint Paul’s day, and long before that. But 
now we want fiction as well as news. We always liked 
it, but it was a luxury. There were always fiction-- 
mongers who offered it to the unlearned by word of 
mouth. Then a story was like a holiday—something 
which came to refresh the weary two or three times a 
year. Now we are beginning to want it every day. We 
cannot endure a journey or an indisposition without it, 
and an immense crowd take journeys every day. It is 
the young who seem most eager for it. For them the 
novelette should appear more important than the news- 
paper, if we may judge from the immense number of 
young people herded together in suburban trains. Lend- 
ing-libraries are almost as common as milk-shops. In 
this particular the grown-up world is becoming childish. 
We cannot sit still unless we have a story to pass the 
time. In anxiety we must have the anodyne of fiction; 
and in sorrow, when we cannot long face thought, it is 
the most desirable and the most harmless of the soporifics. 
Perhaps we may also say that the present craving for 
fiction looks as though art in some form or other were 
becoming a necessary to a larger and larger proportion 
of civilized human beings. Occasionally one finds one’s 
self wondering whether muSic is also going to become a 
necessary to the mass of the population. 

An increasing number of musical people are keenly 
anxious to foster musical talent among the uneducated, 
and these latter—not, as arule, so anxious for instruction 
—make prompt response and show unexpected taste. Is 
it possible to argue an interest in pictorial art from the 
present toleration of pictorial advertisement and delight 
in the cinematograph? Ornament in some form has 
become something like a necessary. A flowering front 
garden in the country, curtains, pictures, and china 
ornaments do now form part of every decent home. 

Another luxury fast becoming a necessary to happiness 
is a certain amount of change. All those who can get it 
take it. A large proportion of the more successful pro- 
fessionals complain if they must pass a month on end in 
the scene of their work. If they do not live out of town, 
they must go out, if only for a Sunday. Change for no 
other object than the delight of variety is nowadays 
organized for those who do not take the trouble to organ- 
ize it for themselves. The benevolent offer “‘change”’ to 
all whom they in any sense control, and no one grudges 
it. It is becoming necessary. Change of scene, change 
of food, change of habits, are prescribed for every one. 
Even the modern dog will hunger-strike if the same diet 
is given him daily. Fashions in dress change for the fac- 
tory-girl as often as for the young lady of Mayfair. 

Some amount of independence seems also to be becom- 
ing a necessary. This seems too obvious to need saying. 
However comfortable and well provided for children or 
dependents of any sort may be, they have a restless 
longing to be free. It shows most of all in the young. — 
They are not satisfied to be given all they ask for. They 
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want not to have to ask, and to get it for themselves. A 
positive dislike to the emotion of gratitude has arisen, 
and even children fear tofeelit. Allthisisatruism. ‘The 
strange thing is that, when once a new necessary arises, 
men withhold it at their peril. Children and young people 
were kept in the past generation without independence, 
and the absence of it did them no harm. They grew up 
happy and strong mentally and morally. But to deny 
a necessary means partially to starve some one. They 
do not become strong nowadays without it. The same 
thing is true of education. Extraordinary shrewdness 
and judgment existed at one time among the illiterate. 
We do not think that this is true any longer. More 
people than is generally supposed slip through the educa- 
tional sieve, but most of them turn out good for nothing. 
Women of all classes did very well with the minimum of 
education till lately. It is certainly an open question 
whether the highly taught woman of to-day is as charming 
as was her grandmother, but her grandmother could not 
be reproduced by purposely bringing up a girl with as 
little education. Once a thing has become a necessary 
we must give in. The standard of mental and physical 
comfort rises as irresistibly as the tide. ‘To resist it— 
and we can only resist it in our own little backwaters— 
is to destroy happiness. 

What, one wonders, will be the new necessaries sixty 
years hence? Possibly some of the things we think 
necessary to-day will be again on the way to becoming 
luxuries—like alcohol. But it is not easy to guess which. 
Means of locomotion may be less valued. At present 
they are valued above all things. To take an abstract 
instead of a concrete instance, authority, which was 
considered an absolute necessary to the maintenance of 
religion, to the peace of mind of the world, is now of the 
nature of an intellectual luxury, a thought urged and 
defended by a subtle few. The ordinary thinking world 
manages to be religious without it. We may come, 
perhaps, to do without a good many notions which now 
seem indispensable—equality, perhaps. 

There are undoubtedly certain new class necessaries 
which do not affect the whole of society. Opposite 
cravings, indeed, have taken possession lately of rich 
and poor. The well-to-do have developed a passion for 
Nature, the poor a passion for town life. It seems 
necessary for the educated man nowadays to get away 
from the monotony of bricks and mortar, and to watch 
the endless, ceaseless variety of the seasons, at least for 
part of the year, and he will make great sacrifices of time, 
money, and energy to watch them. On the other hand, 
it seems impossible to keep an able boy belonging to the 
lower classes away from a town. ‘To be “on the railway” 
may perhaps satisfy his romantic craving to be away 
from where things stand still. Both these cravings will of 
course pass, and we shall all settle down again. Not many 
things are necessary even to happiness. They increase, 
no doubt, but not very fast. We are deceived about their 
increase because they change, and we take the change 
for multiplication.—The Spectator. 


Letters to the Editor. 


From Our Hungarian Friends. 


60, HAVERSTOCK HILL, 
HampsteEAD, LONDON N.W. 


ry Sept. 13, 1915. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
_ Dear Sir,—Perhaps the following may be of interest 
for the readers of the Christian Register who have happy 
memories of peaceful days spent in Hungary with our 
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Unitarian brethren there. At present I have living with 
me a young Hungarian Unitarian from Kolozsvar, who 
is, of course, a prisoner of war, and cannot return to his 
native land. He is exempt from internment because I 
have stood bond for him. We receive many Hungarian 
newspapers, and my friend has translated the following 
(the original of which I have seen myself) from the 
Hungarian daily paper A Nap (The Day) of August 28, 
I9I5,— 

THE GREAT CROSS OF THE FRANCIS JOSEPH ORDER GIVEN TO BISHOP 

JosePH FERENCz. 


It is communicated in the official paper of to-day that the King 
has presented the Great Cross of the Francis Joseph Order to the 
Unitarian Bishop, Joseph Ferencz, in recognition of his many 
years’ excellent and very successful services. 


Then you might add a note that the Great Cross is not 
a war-service order, but is given in all periods to those 
who have rendered long and distinguished service to the 
state. 

You might say I forwarded the news, as so many of 
your readers know me and of my great interest in Hun- 
garian Unitarians; and I will never let this present war 
sever that glorious link between the Unitarian churches 
of different lands, not even those of the so-called enemy, 

I shall be interested to know if this news has reached 
you from other quarters, and shall look to see it in my 
weekly copy of the Christian Register. 

Yours fraternally, 
(Rev.) FRED HANKINSON. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Permit me to make a protest against your editorial in 
last week’s Register on “Keir Hardie, the Thorn.” It 
so happened that twenty years ago I had the privilege 
of entertaining Keir Hardie at my summer home in 
Lynn. During an afternoon spent with him in the open, 
when he was free to express his real self, I found him to 
be an idealist of the highest type, humble and gentle in 
disposition, sane in judgment, and completely conse- 
crated to the cause of human betterment. Since that 
time I have watched his stormy and seemingly erratic 
career with both interest and insight, and have been able 
to trace in what you call his extremism the primal and 
high purposes of the man whom I learned to respect 
under the pines. 

Since when in our liberal body have honesty and 
courageous speaking become crimes? By what new law 
or limitation is loyalty to one’s country’s material in- 
terests of higher religious value than fidelity to a prin- 
ciple? One wonders if, when Jesus had been safely put 
out of the way because of his drastic and extreme atti- 
tude toward the established order and conservative class 
of his time, some member of the latter did not congratu- 
late himself upon the fact that a thorn had been extracted 
from the side of Israel. 

CHARLES W. CASSON. 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


Another Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I beg the privilege of registering in your columns the 
sorrow (I had almost said ‘‘anger’”’!) which I feel at the 


editorial which you published last week on the late Keir 


Hardie. It is many a long day since anything has made 
me so sick at heart as this ungracious attack upon the 
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memory of one of the sweetest, simplest, and gentlest of 
men, a brave champion of freedom, a true friend of the 
common people, who heard and followed him gladly. You 
call him ‘“‘a demagogue, a sensationalist, a poseur,” on the 
basis of no closer personal knowledge than that of casual 
observation from the gallery of the House of Commons. 
You condemn him not because of anything that you know 
he was, but because of everything that you well know he 
did,—declared war on the “privileged classes”’ of Eng- 
land; battled against the ruthless exploitation of the 
helpless masses of his fellow-countrymen, upon which 
these classes fattened; fought for thirty years the base 
imperialism which these classes disguised as patriotism, 
and the monstrous sins of which they are to-day doing 
nothing more than expiating, heroically but still fittingly, 
upon the flaming fields of Flanders. These things are 
offences in your eyes—you even go so far as to suggest 
that “Great Britain is probably the richer and stronger 
by his removal from the earth.”” So be it! Only let me 
bear witness, if you please, that in my eyes, as in the 
eyes of millions the world around, these same things are 
virtues as beneficent as they are rare, and that, however 
it may be with England, humanity is the poorer and 
weaker by his removal from the earth. 

But it is not my purpose to defend this man; he needs 
no defence at my hands. Rather is it my desire to place 
side by side with your testimony the words of one who 
knew Hardie with intimacy for many years. ‘To-day I 
read your editorial to Mrs. Philip Snowden of London, 
and asked her to make comment. ‘These are her words, 
as I took them from her lips:— 

“From my intimate personal knowledge of Mr. Keir 
Hardie and my active co-operation with him during the 
last ten years 1 can say that there never was a falser 
estimate of a man’s character than the one made by the 
writer of this article. Mr. Hardie was honest to the 
core, sincere. He died a poor man. Although several 
times his opponents tried to bribe him with offers of 
money and place, they were never successful. He was 
the most disinterested man in the House of Commons. 
His life was pure; and, however strongly he denounced 
privilege and selfishness in Parliament or on the public 
platform, in private he ever displayed the gracious kind- 
liness and courtliness of manner of the typical British 
gentleman.” 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN HayNrES HOLMES. 


Church of the Messiah, NEw York City. 


[The editor of the Register believes in an honest, cour- 
teous freedom of speech. He sees no reason for altering 
his estimate of the late Keir Hardie.] 


Sit Closer, Friends! 


ARTHUR MACY. 


Sit closer, friends, around the board! 
Death grants us yet a little time. 
Now let the cheering cup be poured, 
And welcome song and jest and rhyme. 
Enjoy the gifts that fortune sends. 
Sit closer, friends! 


And yet, we pause. With trembling lip 
We strive the fitting phrase to make; 
Remembering our fellowship, 
Lamenting Destiny’s mistake. 
We marvel much when Fate offends, 
And claims our friends. 
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Companion of our nights of mirth, 
Where all were merry who were wise; 
Does Death quite understand your worth, 
And know the value of his prize? 
I doubt me if he comprehends— 
He knows no friends. 


And in that realm is there no joy 
Of comrades and the jocund sense? 
Can Death so utterly destroy— 
For gladness grant no recompense? 
And can it be that laughter ends 
With absent friends? 


Oh, scholars whom we wisest call, 
Who solve great questions at your ease, 
We ask the simplest of them all, 
And yet you cannot answer these! 
And is it thus your knowledge ends, 
To comfort friends? 


Dear Omar! should You chance to meet 
Our Brother Somewhere in the Gloom, 
Pray give to Him a Message sweet, 
From Brothers in the Tavern Room. 
He will not ask who ’tis that sends, 
For We were Friends. 


Again a parting sail we see; 
Another boat has left the shore. 
A kinder soul on board has she 
Than ever left the land before. 
And as her outward course she bends, 
Sit closer, friends! 


A Prison Chaplain’s Views. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


Over twenty years have elapsed since I first made the 
acquaintance of the New York city prison, commonly 
known as the Tombs. ‘The latter designation owed its 
origin to the fact that the architect largely borrowed 
his designs from ancient Egyptian sources. My duties 
there, as Episcopal missionary chaplain, introduced me 
to a new world, or a little city within a city, of shifting 
population varying from six to eight hundred souls. 

Prior to taking up this important work my mind was 
practically tabula rasa in regard to the problem of crime 
and punishment. ‘True, I had heard of John Howard; 
but the essential nature of the subject was, to me, 
hitherto a closed book. ‘The volume once, however, in 
my hands I soon discovered it contained matter of interest- 
ing and thrilling import. 

My first general conclusion arrived at was that the 
housing conditions under which prisoners were held pend- 
ing trial were not abreast of modern civilization. This 
phase of the problem impressed me so deeply that I was 
emboldened to speak out and emphasize the finding of 
grand juries, that the Tombs was a “malarial swamp’’— 
a building whose atmosphere was most injurious to the 
health of both keepers and incarcerated. Afterward 
a new edifice was erected on the old site. 

The public attitude toward the man behind bars is 
not of an enlightened order. This is due in the first 
place to ignorance of what is taking place inside prison 
walls, and secondly to prepossessions which militate 
against any one unfortunate enough to get locked up. 
But here we should pause and seriously reflect upon a 
fact to which I drew attention several years ago; namely, 
prisoners have rights. A man or woman arrested to-day 
on suspicion or weak evidence may be discharged a 
week or six months hence, and, as the saying goes, leave 
the court ‘‘without a stain on his or her character.” 
That citizen was held in durance vile, suffering the 
maximum of discomfort, and too often carrying with him 


physical penalties which he should have been spared; i, : 
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_and for which there is no real justification. 


converted to the principle. 
__- way of new methods?” 
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In this con- 
nection we may go further and add that even in the case 
of the convict it is a short-sighted and fatal policy to lay 
toll on his vital forces, thereby robbing him of the strength 
and courage which usually accompanies health, and which 
should be his to enable him to face again a frowning 
world. 

Twenty or thirty years ago it required a rare fund of 
moral earnestness to meet and combat popular prejudice 
which blocked the way of the prison reformer. He was 
met with the argument—which still holds in certain 
benighted circles—that the only way to eradicate 
criminal instincts is to make the law-breaker feel the 
lash of the law, and to turn his cell into a degrading 
experience, so that he may fight shy of the gloomy, 
narrow den ever afterward. Kindness to a criminal 
was regarded almost as a breach of gospel precepts; 
and the hackneyed taunt was sure to be flung in the face 
of the prisoner’s friend—‘“ Bouquets for felons, indeed!” 

My own experience quickly punctured the fallacy, 
first, that harsh treatment aided in the reform of character, 
and, next, that sympathy and acts of helpfulness were 
thrown away on one who was in the toils of the law. 

Human nature is the same on freedom’s heights or 
chained in dungeons dark. Fight it and it will fight 
you. Brutalize it and when opportunity avails it will 
bite and tear. Push authority to the utmost limit and 
the victim will in morose mood watch for an hour of 
revenge. But wield the sceptre mercifully, touch the 
right springs, be your brother’s keeper in the best sense, 
not the harshest,—not the bullying custodian,—and the 
desired response, confidence, will take the place of fear, 
suspicion, and hatred. 

Hundreds of illustrations might be given in support of 
the wisdom and utility of the latter mode of treatment. 
Let one here suffice. A hardened old offender, just locked 
up for perhaps the hundredth time, was approached by 
the writer as he stood chafing in his cell. In response 
to “‘Good-morning,” the caged delinquent glared fiercely 
through the iron bars, and hissed: ‘You black demon, 
who sent for you? You're like the rest of them, no good. 
Go!” As I lingered before the door of his cell he 
continued in broken recital, and told of incredible scenes 
of cruelty he had witnessed, perpetrated against wards of 
the law by keepers. He regarded me as in league with 
the enemy. I succeeded in getting an able young lawyer 
of high repute to defend the old sinner. He was found 
guilty; but his sentence was much lighter than he had 
any right to expect, owing to his bad record. He had 
just been brought back from the Court of General Ses- 
sions, and this time I approached a man of altered and 
softened heart. Thrusting his hard, cold fingers through 
the bars, he joyously ejaculated: “Shake! You're a 
brick!’ It is needless to enlarge further on that story: 
it was one of many, all accentuating the same fact, that 
kindness is not thrown away on delinquents; rather is it 
the natural avenue of approach in any effort to bring 
them to a realization of the duty of a sane attitude to 
the State, and the folly of making war against society. 

The persistent efforts of prison reformers are being 
rewarded. The opening years of the twentieth century 
have witnessed the growth of public opinion favorable 
to the introduction of saner methods in dealing with the 
lapsed. Some time ago a champion of the cause waited 
on the editor of a well-known magazine and asked him if 
he would publish an article on “Prison Reform.” ‘The 
editor briefly replied: ‘‘It is not necessary; we are all 
Have you anything in the 
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and the warning to others. The new conception is that 
accompanying the loss of liberty remedial measures 
should be adopted. The criminal instinct is a disease, and 
demands therapeutic treatment; but most people think 
only of one remedy—to roast the law-breaker over the 
slow fires of punishment until the sentence of the court 
is carried out, and, as falsely concluded, until he has 
learned, through the flames and frosts of his purgatorial 
ne gu to respect the rights and property of his neigh- 
ors. 

We find an individual morally weak and out of tune 
with organized society; we discover that often he is 
ignorant, vicious, depraved,—in a word, ethically diseased. 
What treatment do we apply? We cage him, as if he 
were a wild beast, in a cell, gloomy, narrow, and un- 
sanitary. This method often leads to insanity or im- 
paired physical condition. The State strikes a blow that 
paralyzes, and is out of proportion to the offence. The 
ingenuity of the law is exhausted in crushing out any 
lingering nobility of soul. The noxious principle in his 
character is not sought out and grappled with in scientific 
and kindly ways, but it is irritated, fomented, and de- 
veloped. There is no human infirmity more dangerous 
and dreadful than a criminal bent of mind, and there is 
none that requires more skilful and persevering attention. 
Well, what is to be done? The old system, with its 
bludgeons, brutal keepers, dark cells, and grafting politi- 
cians, stands condemned. ‘The call is for modern- 
minded men with enlightened methods, who in operating 
the same will not be hindered but supported by the 
State. 

Practical reformers like the warden of Sing Sing, who 
have seen the light, and entered upon the new and better 
path, inspire the hope that a brighter era is dawning in 
the history of penal institutions. Mr. Osborne has set 
himself an arduous, long-neglected, but humane and noble 
task. The “spoils” element will fight him tooth and 
nail, but it will redound to the eternal honor of New 
York State if his policy is upheld and encouraged. In 
tackling this problem, Mr. Osborne has ideals which 
reflect the reforming temper of the age. He is going to 
the root of the matter,—the remaking of men who are 
temporarily down and out, homeless, hopeless, and fear- 
ful of the future. What he requires to score some degree 
of success is not a mint of money, but educated keepers 
imbued with his own outlook and spirit, experts in the 
art of moral suasion, and strangers to the use of abusive 
epithets. 

Go on, Mr. Osborne; you have the hearty sympathy of 
those who have studied the difficult task to which you 
have set your strong hand. Goon. Raise the prisoner’s 
head, enlighten his mind, refine his instincts, clear his 
horizon, restore the angel of hope to his breast, encourage 
him to play the right game, show him it is worth while to 
begin the battle of life anew. This is the only sensible 
method of dealing with lame and derelict human beings 
who are in the grip of the fiend of lawlessness. 


Spiritual Life. 
The best thinking is a light from love.—J. Brownlee 
Brown. vi 


Never does a man portray his character more vividly 
than in his manner of portraying another.—Kizchter. 


ss 


Each bud flowers but once, and each flower has its 
minute of perfect beauty; so in the garden of the soul 
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each feeling has, as it were, its flowering instant, its one 
and only moment of expansive grace and radiant king- 
ship.— Amel. 

Sd 


On bravely, through the sunshine and the showers; 
Time has his work to do, and we have ours. 


—R. W. Emerson. 
wt 


Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has will’d, we die, 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh? 
—Keble. 


Patriotism Through Past Centuries. 


VICTOR DE BLED. 


Patriotism, or the love of one’s own country, shows 
itself in all sorts of ways, and changes with the changing 
centuries. It is simple with the simple-natured, and yet 
at times leads these simple plain folk to heroism of the 
most magnificent kind. With more complex natures 
patriotism develops in more mystical and spiritual ways; 
it leads not only to military courage, but to civic virtue 
and to an utter self-abnegation which sacrifices the in- 
dividual wholly to the collective life. 

How do we define this love of country? In France 
(at the present time) it is a religion. With the Hebrews 
and Greeks and old Romans the word was not taken 
figuratively or symbolically; it was the one religion of 
those early nations. Terra-Patria—the Fatherland, the 
country of our ancestors—was that portion of earth around 
which gathered a number of families united by faith, 
aspiration, and a common will. In the midst of this 
little group of families were placed the tombs of 
their ancestors, the temples of their god, or their common 
hearth-fire. ‘The gods of the inhabitants were perhaps 
local gods, primitive gods, and often cruel gods, but 
they were an essential part of those homes and that 
country. 

Plato said: ‘‘Our country cradles us, nourishes us, 
and educates us. It is to her that the citizen owes what 
is most precious to him, his life.” Patriotism was the 
piety of the world of antiquity. The Spartan national 
hymn reads, ‘We are what you are, O country; we will 
become what you become.” ‘This was the gospel of Spar- 
tan patriotism. AYschylus quotes the ‘‘Marseillaise of 
Greece,” which the Greeks sang before the battle of 
Salamis: “‘Go forth to war! Deliver your country, the 
children, the women, and the tombs of your ancestors, 
from your enemies.” 

Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles praise of 
the Athenian warriors slain in the Peloponnesian War, 
which nobly exalts the military ideals of the ancients: 
“T believe that a man who sacrifices his life for his country 
does more good in one day than he has done in all the 
course of his life.” 

It is not fair to say that the patriotism of the ancients 
covered only a small field of action. Rome proves the 
contrary. Her colonies were wonderfully loyal because, as 
Gaston Boissier said, ‘‘Rome may forget the art of con- 
quest, but she will never forget the art of governing.” 

Chateaubriand saw in love of country ‘‘an instinct 
put into the heart of man by God.” “We are attached 
to our native soil,” he said, ‘sometimes only by the 
dimly remembered smile of a mother or sister.” 

“Our country,” said Erneste Renan, “‘has both a body 
and a soul; the soul is composed of its common customs, 
common memories, common hopes, and common regrets. 
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The body is the soil, the race, the language, the moun- 
tains, and the rivers. A community of men, which, 
having together accomplished great deeds, wishes to go 
on and accomplish still more,—that is a nation.”’ 

In China, respect for tradition has produced a contrary 
effect to that which was produced in Greece and Rome. 
Far from stimulating patriotism, the backward look has 
enervated and paralyzed its powers of expression. 
To-day China is the ‘‘sick man of the East’’ because 
she has forgotten the simple truth that “‘to honor cour- 
age is to create it.’”’ On the other side there is Japan, 
which has exalted patriotism and made a cult of honor 
and sacrifice. ‘The Japanese realize that a nation is 
measured by their ideals! Their ideal is courage, loy- 
alty to country, and contempt for physical danger. 
They even go so far as to hold that life is an accident, 
and that only in death we live and come closer than ever 
to those whom we love.—Translated for the Christian 
Register from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by M. R. F. 
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An Anglo-American Prize Tribunal. 


THE HONORABLE SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D., EX-GOVERNOR 
OF CONNECTICUT. 


One of the best achievements of the Hague Conference 
of 1907 was the scheme for an Internal Court of Appeal 
in Prize Cases. ‘The world was not ready for it, and the 
differences of view between the greater and the lesser 
Powers have not unnaturally prevented its ratification. 
But is it not, under present circumstances, possible that a 
shorter step in the same direction might and could be 
taken by some of those Powers who are most concerned 
in the proper disposition of prize-court proceedings? 

Madame de Staél declared that mankind was always 
advancing, but always in a spiral course. In 1915, the 
world, while it moved far during the preceding century 
or two in the direction of human brotherhood, seems to 
have come to a pause very close, so far as commercial 
intercourse between nations is concerned, to the point 
reached at the time of the French Revolution. 

It may be worth while to recall some of the chief de- 
partures, at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, from what had been the ac- 
cepted rules of international law as to restrictions of 
neutral trade. 

The French Directory, in 1798, issued a decree that all 
ships having for their cargoes, in whole or in part, any 
English merchandise should be held good prize, whoever 
was the proprietor of such merchandise, which should 
be held contraband from the single circumstance of its 
coming from England or any of its foreign settlements; 
that the harbors of France should be shut against all 
ships having touched in England, except in cases of dis- 
tress; and that neutral sailors found on board English 
vessels might be put to death. 

Two years afterward Napoleon revoked it, but on 
Nov. 21, 1806, proclaimed from his camp at Berlin a 
blockade of the British Isles, although it was plain that 
he could not make it effective. ‘This action he pro- 
fessed to justify as a measure of retaliation for repeated 
breaches of international law on the part of Great Britain. 
That Power had issued an Order in Council of May 16, 
1806, and made two supplementary ones of Jan. 7 and 
Nov. 11, 1807, to the effect that all ports of France and 
also those of her allies, if, though such allies might not 
be at war with Great Britain, they excluded British ships, 
should be closed to commerce as fully ‘‘as if the same 
were actually blockaded, in the most strict and vigorous 
manner.” a oo 


* 
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_ in a prize case coming before Sir William Scott (afterward 


Lord Stowell). It was insisted by counsel that it was 
a measure which international law did not authorize. 
No English judge had spoken more clearly than he as to 
the unity and binding force of that law.* No English 
judge had been more emphatic in holding that there can- 
not be a legal where there is no actual blockade. But 
when the last of this line of Orders in Council (that of 
April 26, 1809) came before him, in the case in question, 
which was one involving American interests, he supported 
it as an act of retaliation, though intimating that other- 
wise it would have been contrary to the law of nations. 

_ It is obvious that this mode of treating the subject 
regards the legal effect of the acts of the belligerent 
Powers as to each other as determining incidentally their 
legal effect upon neutrals. 

Such a doctrine has some support in the principles of 
municipal law. ‘Thus if a man, acting reasonably and 
without negligence, in self-defence fires a pistol at an 
assailant, and the ball accidentally wounds a bystander, 
he cannot recover for the injury. But if it is to gain a 
place in the law of nations it must be by adjudications not 
proceeding solely from an official agency of one of the 
contending parties or of his sovereign, in a cause depend- 
ent on the official acts of that Power. 

The precise question decided by Sir William Scott is 
likely to come up again in consequence of the orders 
affecting neutral commerce, issued by Germany, France, 
and Great Britain during the present war. Some Ameri- 
can ships are already in British prize courts. ‘Two Dutch 
ships, sailing in forbidden waters, have been seized by 
Germany and taken into Zeebrugge in Belgium, where 
they would naturally come before a German military 
prize court. Would its jurisdiction be judged by the 
rule that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
laid down that “neither the President nor any military 
officer can establish a court in a conquered country, 
and authorize it to decide upon the rights of the United 
States, or of individuals in prize cases, nor to administer 
the laws of nations’’? t 

Can a belligerent reduce the rights of neutrals, as de- 
fined by international law, by a self-framed order pri- 
marily designed as an act of hostility toward the other 
belligerent; or was Judge Peters right, in 1794, when he 
declared that ‘‘no one nation has the right to dictate to 
the rest by its own ordinances what shall be the law of 
nations, the principles whereof must be founded in jus- 
tice, and established by common usage and consent’’? § 

It is probable that in the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved the prize litigation, present and to come, incident 
to the present wars, will surpass that of any previous 
time. The assumption by the United States of the posi- 
tion of an underwriter will add new complications. 

Our Government informed Germany last fall that in 
any controversy which might arise over questions of con- 
traband and other points covered by the Declaration of 
London we should rest the American position on our 
rights under international law as interpreted by tradi- 
tional American policy up to the time when that Declara- 
tion was signed in 1909. ‘This inevitably brought on a 
conflict of laws; and it is a conflict which concerns the 
world, for international law is the joint creation of the 
world. r 
_ Venezuela, in December, 1914, proposed to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan-American Union, and that Union 
is now understood to be considering, the calling of a 
conference of all the neutral Powers, to formulate a 


a * The Maria x C. Robinson’s Reports, 340. 
_ t Morris v. Platt, 32 Conn. Reports, 75. 
Aves v. Montgomery, 13 How. (U. S.) Rep. 498, 515. Cf. The Grapeshot, 9 Wal- 
lace’s . 129. : 
| Hollingsworth vy. The Betsey, 2 Peters’ Adm. Rep. 340. ~ 
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general code defining the rights and responsibilities of 
neutral nations in time of war. 

This project of setting some nations to frame laws for 
all, and to make it a matter of joint action, is hardly likely 
to receive much favor. 

One much more feasible was suggested, in March, 
1915, by Sir John Macdonell, the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Law in University College, Lon- 
don. Referring to the latest Order in Council of Great 
Britain, he writes to the Nation that, if it “is to be put 
into operation on a large scale, the proper complement 
to it is an Anglo-American convention by which ques- 
tions arising under the new order might, along with 
other matters affecting American claimants in our prize 
courts, be referred to a joint tribunal.” 

Such a mode of procedure might naturally take the 
shape of an International Court of Appeal in Prize Cases 
similar to that planned by the twelfth Convention of 
the Hague Conference of 1907, but confined to the two 
nations in the world whose jurisprudence is most closely 
identical, and rests on institutions of most nearly the 
same character. 

The tribunal could be composed of three members, one 
appointed by each Power, and one selected by them, or, 
in case of their failure to agree, by lot from a list made up 
of an equal number of names submitted by each govern- 
ment. 

The judicial power of the United States, no doubt, 
cannot be bargained away. But what is that power? 
It is settled that it is not exercised by the courts of our 
Territories. It is not exercised by our representatives in 
the present international Hague tribunal. Aside from 
this, however, the Anglo-American treaty which is here 
suggested could and naturally would be drawn up on 
the lines intimated in the reservation made by the United 
States in assenting to the Convention for the Inter- 
national Court of Appeal in Prize Cases. If a decree in 
admiralty is rendered which is not satisfactory to the 
losing party, relief can always be given without dis- 
turbing the decree itself. He can appeal to his sovereign 
to urge a claim for justice through diplomatic channels. 
If allowed by the other sovereign, the end desired will 


‘be attained, not by a reversal of the. judgment com- 


plained of, but by recognizing that judicially it does settle 
the respective rights of the parties, and further that it 
settles them in a wrong way.* 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the highest 
authority known to our Constitution and laws for the 
judicial settlement of the rights of the parties to a prize 
cause. But this has never been deemed to prevent a 
recourse to diplomatic methods for, in effect, reviewing 
its final judgments. A round dozen of them were thus 
examined by the British-American Claims Commission, 
under the Treaty of Washington, and half were pro- 
nounced inconsistent with ‘‘justice and equity.” f 

If such a tribunal proved to work smoothly, its de- 
cisions would win respect throughout the world, and 
in so doing would tend to lessen occasions for diplomatic 
differences between belligerents and neutrals during 
these wars, and between all the Powers after the re- 
turn of peace. 

Is it, to venture still farther, impossible that the 
erection of such a larger tribunal as that proposed by 
the twelfth Convention of the Hague Conference of 
1907 might even now receive further and fairer con- 
sideration? The need of something in the nature of 
an International Court of Prize Appeals was never so 
urgent as at this hour. In face of present conditions, 


* Gray v. U. S., 21 Court of Claims Rep. 340, gor. 

+ See the list given in Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, I., 478. 
See also Moore, International Law Digest, VII., 596, as to petitions to the Court of 
Claims. 
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there is less weight in the objections that were raised to its 
institution in 1907 and 1909. ‘The Declaration of Lon- 
don has already, in large part, won a place among the 
canons of the law of nations. ‘The twelfth Convention 
might be put under stricter limitations. Its machinery 
might be simplified. More perhaps might be yielded 
to the lesser Powers. The very attempt to open nego- 
tiations looking toward its amendment and adoption 
might and in all probability would have an important 
effect in bringing these desolating wars to an earlier 
close. It would at once bring even the belligerents to 
speaking terms. It might result in a truce, pending the 
negotiations. If it took the shape of a diplomatic con- 
ference, this would give an opportunity for an informal 
exchange of opinion between the Powers participating in 
it, as to what terms of peace might by possibility be 
arranged. 

A century ago the United States were the only con- 
siderable commercial power not at war, but they were not 
in the number of the great Powers. In 1915, when the 
new British Order in Council was issued, they were again 
the only considerable commercial power not at war, but 
now a great Power. As such we have a freedom of sug- 
gestion and weight of influence which gives us large op- 
portunities. May not one of these lie in the direction 
of promoting diplomatic pourparlers between some or 
all of the belligerents, as to the possibility of now setting 
up the International Prize Court of Appeal for the great 
Powers,—perhaps with some change of form, but pur- 
suing the objects for which the scheme has been de- 
vised, and perhaps leaving the door open for the lesser 
Powers to adhere, one by one, if they see fit? 

There is really no ground for saying that the question 
of the practicability of such a step was bound up with 
that as to the ratification of the Declaration of London, 
and therefore has been already considered and dis- 
posed of. It was considered and disposed of only for 
the time being and without the light thrown upon the 
subject by the wars that were so soon to come. “Cir- 
cumstances change cases.’’ As was once said by Henri 
Poincaré, “Jl n’y a plus des problémes résolus et d'autres 
qui ne le sont pas: tl y a seulement des problémes plus ou 
moins résolus.’—In the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law. 


How Can We Best Help Our Church. 


MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


One way to help our church is by co-operation rather 
than criticism. We all know the critics, those who 
never lend the helping hand themselves, but lie back at 
their ease, asking: “‘Why didn’t they do thus and so? I 
wonder they did this or that.” It is so easy to criticise. 
Hindsight is well said to be much surer than foresight. 
Any one can tell afterward how the work should have 
been done. Take hold yourself, help carry the burden, 
bring your suggestions to bear as needed, co-operate in- 
stead of criticise, and you will really help the church. 
Be a worker, not an onlooker and faultfinder. 

Help your church with money according to your means. 
This may seem superfluous advice, but not to any one who 
has taken part, behind the scenes, in the management of a 
church’s finances. Such a one well knows that, while 
there are those who give all they can or ought, there are 
others, sometimes among the wealthier people, who 
give, grudgingly, as little as they decently can. This 
tightness is partly constitutional, probably, but also 
largely a matter of habit. The more one gives, the 
easier it is to give, while stinginess contracts the soul 
more and more. We never miss what we give away. The 
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difficulty often experienced in financing a church would 
be immensely lightened if all would contribute conscien- 
tiously what they could afford. 

In every community there are what might be called 
certain ‘‘Laodicean,:’ Unitarians (probably our denomina- 
tion is not the only one thus hampered), who call them- 
selves by our name, but do not take a pew, or in any 
way aid in the maintenance of the church. Sometimes, 
perhaps, when the weather is exactly right, not too 
pleasant or too stormy,—such peculiar weather is required 
for church-going!—they attend the service, are seated 
in one of the best pews, and drop ten cents into the 
collection. If one of their family dies, they expect the 
Unitarian minister to attend the funeral without charge. 
Apparently it never occurs to them that if others 
were as indifferent and lukewarm as they there would 
soon be no Unitarian church or minister in the com- 
munity. Enlist openly on the side of the church of 
your choice, and stand back of it financially. 

Regular attendance greatly helps the church and the 
minister. If, perhaps, you can do little for the church 
in other ways, you can, at least, make it a rule always to 
be present at the service when Sunday comes. As to 
weather, if the storm is not sufficiently severe to keep the 
men at home from business on Monday, or the women 
from an afternoon tea or matinée, it need not prevent 
church-going. Although some people seem to think 
differently, the human system really suffers no more from 
exposure to storm on Sunday than on week-days. 

Not only go to church yourself, but take the children. 
Church-going is largely a matter of habit, a habit easily 
formed in childhood. Let church-going be taken for 
granted in the family, so that Sunday morning no one 
shall ask, “‘Are you going to church to-day?’’ any more 
than they ask, “Will you eat your breakfast?” Of 
course you eat your breakfast, and of course you go to 
church. The growing custom, inaugurated by the auto- 
mobile, of making Sunday merely a week-end, a time for 
trips and visits, should be resisted stoutly by every one 
who really cares for the good not only of the church, 
but also of the community and our country. ‘True, 
father is busy all the week; he needs rest and recreation, 
and Sunday seems often his only chance to secure them. 
Let him go to church in the morning. The change of 
thought from the whirl and anxieties of the week, the 
spiritual atmosphere, the peace, the uplift of music and 
sermon, will give him the truest rest, rest of heart and soul, 
whose blessed influence he will feel all the week. Then 
he can take out his auto for a hundred-mile drive in the 
afternoon with a clear conscience. No one would ques- 
tion the future of the church if the number of faithful, 
regular attendants on its services could be increased. 
Be one yourself, and thus help the church. 

Another way to help is by being courteous to strangers; 
for by so doing many have “entertained angels unawares.” 
Not only does this imply a kindly greeting to strangers 
at the church services, but also on social occasions. At 
every church gathering those present may safely be 
divided into two classes: those who are inside the charmed 
circle of gayety, and those outside. If you make it a 
point to seek out the new-comers, the strangers standing 
a bit forlornly around the edge, and draw them too into 
the good time, you will not only have done a real kindness, 
but you may have helped your church more, perhaps, | 
than you know. For often the modest stranger develops 
into a new power, with gifts and graces that might have 
been lost to the church but for your cordiality. We some- 
times forget that Jesus ranked with those who fed the 
poor, clothed the naked, visited the sick and the prisoner, 
those who only saw the stranger and ‘‘took himin.’” 

One sure way of helping your church is = yes pert é 


~~ 
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in the Sunday-school. Here, in this room full of children, 
out from the bright young faces looks at you the future 
of your church, if that church is to have any future. 
That boy wriggling with irrepressible activity, that girl 
whispering and giggling from sheer overflow of life, may 
_ be the stanchest workers for the church in years to come, 
when the surplus friskiness has been transposed into 
energetic doing, if only now they are guided and taught, 
trained in the faith of their church and in loyal devotion 
to it. True, it means a degree of self-sacrifice to take 
a class. It is much easier to listen to a fine sermon, then 
saunter leisurely home, talking with friends along the 
way, to a good dinner, than to stay behind and devote 
another hour to teaching. In most churches there is 
usually difficulty in securing enough Sunday-school 
teachers. There are plenty of people, intellectually fit, 
who simply refuse to undertake the work. Yet nothing 
more surely brings its reward with it. Don’t be one of 
the refusers, when it comes to Sunday-school work, if 
you would really help the church of your heart. 

We, perhaps, most help or hinder the church of our 
faith by what we are. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’ Nothing speaks so strongly for the teachings 
of a church as the fact that its members are upright, 
generous, high-minded men and women, actively in- 
terested in whatever is for the betterment of their town 
and the world. 

Rev. Francis G. Peabody has said: ‘‘'When we see a 
soul manifestly sustained of God, then we are sure that 
God lives. Thus the secret of the power and success of 
any church lies not in the eloquence of its preacher or 
the elaboration of its ritual, but simply in the unconscious 
manifestation by each individual among its congrega- 
tion of the reality of the life of God.” 

This allusion of Mr. Peabody to the ritual suggests 
the query whether the growing tendency in most Prot- 
estant churches to enrich the service by more elaborate 
ritual and music is not a wise movement, tending to 
strengthen the church, make it more attractive? Our 
Puritan forefathers, in their reaction against Papacy, 
went to the other extreme, and their meeting-houses, 
stripped not only of everything that appealed to the 
sense of beauty, but of every comfort,—bare, bleak, cold, 
——were enough to quench the faith of any but the most 
ardent believers. The sense of beauty is God-given. 
God is especially near us in the wonderful beauty of his 
world. To beautify our churches, to enrich their ser- 
vices with whatever charm art can lend, will not only 
deepen the religious sentiment, but will tend to strengthen 
the attachment of our people, especially the young. 

More earnest efforts to attach our young people to 
the church would be the greatest help. In dawning 
man- and woman- hood, when life, with all its possibilities, 
its uncertainties, and aspirations, opens before the young, 
as of yore the youthful page took upon himself the vows 
of knight-errantry, so young people now sometimes feel 
moved to enlist in God’s service, to dedicate their lives 

_to Christian work and living. Our Unitarian churches 
have no doubt lost many of their young people from 
this cause alone,—because no invitation, no opportunity, 
has been given them to join the churches in which they 
have grown up, whose teachings have bred in them 
those religious impulses seeking vent in consecration. 

We aid the church of our choice by loyalty to it wherever 
we are, especially if we belong to one of the smaller and 
less popular denominations, one ‘‘everywhere spoken 
against.” Repeatedly we hear through Western Uni- 
tarians of people moving from Boston, or some other 

_ Eastern city where the Unitarian church leads in 


position and respectability, into some small Western 


_ town where the Unitarian church is puny and struggling. 
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Too often the transplanted Unitarian drifts with the 
popular current, and attends the large and fashionable 
Presbyterian or Episcopal church, wholly ignoring the 
church of his fathers. If all Eastern Unitarians moving 
West or South allied themselves with the churches of 
their own faith, our cause would be immeasurably strength- 
ened. 

The world will never outgrow the need of the church, 
because it ministers, as nothing else can, to the highest 
part of our natures. Under the body and its activities 
lies the soul, eager, restless, ever craving tidings of that 
heavenly country toward which it journeys. Humanity, 
in its weakness and trials, must always be able to flee for 
refuge to the Eternal God, feel underneath the Ever- 
lasting Arms. Even a church spire pointing upward on 
a village street is a silent, uplifting influence. Men who 
never darken a church door yet feel that a community is 
better because a church stands in its midst. 

Because the church thus ministers to the highest 
needs of human beings, because it stands for the heavenly 
vision in a world not guiltless of self-seeking and muck- 
raking, every earnest, thoughtful person should be re- 
solved to help to the utmost the church of his choice. 
No church runs itself. Every church represents the 
faith, self-denial, toil, devotion, of certain men and women, 
never the multitude anywhere. Time rolls on, and the 
workers, white-haired, wrinkled, and scarred by the toils 
and trials of the years, are perforce 


“ready not to do, 
At last, at last.” 


Who will take their places? On the answer to this ques- 
tion hangs the future of the church. 


Prayer. 


O God, may the solemn and affecting lessons of awful 
events not pass from our minds as a tale that is told, but 
bear fruit of righteousness for all time to come. While 
we ask Thee to endue us with courage to make every 
personal sacrifice needful for the defence of inalienable 
rights, or for the abiding welfare of our fellow-men, we also 
fervently pray that the spirit of violence may give way 
before the gospel of peace, and that the sounds of war and 
bloodshed may be heard no more. May past injuries 
be blotted out by mutual good, and the miseries of 
enmity be forgotten in good-will and brotherly love. 
Amen.—The English Unitarian. 


A Song in the Heart. 


Thou dost hear the ocean’s tale 

In the moonlight, very pale, 

Since thy chamber opens wide 

One great casement toward the tide. 
But another window looks 

Over marshes and their brooks; 

And thy garden paths between 
Brooks and window intervene: 
When the evening breezes blow, 
Hear we in these paths below! 


Lest the great, insistent sea— 

Day and night adjuring thee— 

By the secret word it sings, 

Take too far from human things; 

For a little space apart 

Hear the singing in my heart! 

Or if things eternal make 

So much music for thy sake, 

Hearken, from thy seat above, 

The still vaster deep of love! 
—Arthur E, Waite, in Littell’s Living Age. 
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Literature. 
A List of Books for Younger Readers. 


[This is a list of “favorite books” contributed by a 
reader of fifteen. The editor considers it excellent. Are 
there others? ] 

1. Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen. 
2. The Little Minister, by J. W. Barrie. 
3. Lorna Doone, by R. Blackmore. 
4. Master Skylark, by J. Bennett. 
5. Richard Carvel, by Winston Churchill. 
6. The Crisis, by Winston Churchill. 
7. John Halifax, Gentleman, by D. Craik. 
8. The Moonstone, by W. Collins. 
9. David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. 
. Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
. Kim, by Rudyard Kipling. 
. Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain. 
. Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain. 
. Hugh Wynne, by S. Weir Mitchell. 
. Westways, by S. Weir Mitchell. 
. The Virginian, by Owen Wister. 
E. lL. F. 


“The Older Nonconformity in Ken- 
dal,” by Francis Nicholson and 
Ernest Axon. 


E. BASIL LUPTON. 


There are two main highways between 
the South of England and Scotland, the one 
keeping to the east and passing through 
York and Newcastle, and the other to the 
west through Lancaster and Carlisle. On 
the latter road north of Lancaster stands 
Kendal, forming an entrance to the world- 
famed English Lake District. 

Kendal—renowned for its manufacture 
of cloth known as Kendal-green, affected 
by Robin Hood and his merrie men, and 
also as being the home of Catharine Parr, 
the last of Henry VIII.’s six wives—was in 
the seventeenth century one of the strong- 
holds of English nonconformity. Here lived 
Richard Frankland, a devout Puritan divine 
and the earliest of English nonconformist 
academy keepers, who braved the penalties 
of the laws that forbade dissenters to be 
schoolmasters. The debt of British non- 
conformity to this sturdy pedagogue is 
incalculable, for he trained as many as three 
hundred youths, very many of whom be- 
came the respected pastors of dissenting 
congregations. 

The book before us furnishes a full account 
of Frankland’s life and wanderings, for he 
was obliged to move his academy from place 
to place to avoid official persecution. 

Frankland’s tomb is at Giggleswick, York- 
shire; and the mural .tablet in the church 
is of plaster, the central portion painted black 
and varnished, and the lettering being white. 
The authors call this part of the monument 
black marble, one of the few errors that we 
have noticed in this careful and elaborate 
book. 

After the death of Queen Anne, the last of 
the Stuarts, and the commencement of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, the dissenters of Eng- 
land entered upon a period of comparative 
tranquillity. The new reign witnessed the 
erection of a chapel adjoining the Kendal 
market-place. An earlier meeting-house 
that had probably served the congregation 
for more than thirty years has left no trace 
behind except some carved ends of pews 
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bearing the date 1691. This building was 
probably a dwelling-house adapted for 
the purpose of worship, as was usual at the 
period, for the early nonconformists re- 
garded their exclusion from the parish, 
churches as a temporary matter, and hoped 
for a reunion of Christians in the old folds. 

The history of nonconformity in Kendal 
is largely a record of successful tutors, and 
Dr. Caleb Rotheram who occupied the 
pulpit from 1716 to 1752 is known to fame 
in this capacity. An interesting chapter 
investigates the question as to whether 
the Presbyterians of Dr. Rotheram’s time 
who erected the new chapel were orthodox 
Christians or Unitarians in the wider sense 
of the term. The main interest in the book, 
however, revolves around the lives and per- 
sonalities of Frankland and Rotheram.. In 
fact we may venture the opinion that the 
lustre of these two men and the records of 
their pupils and friends alone serve to make 
this book stand out as one of exceptional 
interest. 

The volume, with its copious notes giving 
authorities for all statements of importance, 
and its excellent index, will prove of great 
value to the student and writer of the future, 
and the gathering of the material has evi- 
dently been a labor of love to the authors. 
Being closely in touch. with the ample ré- 
sources of the Manchester public library, Mr. 
Axon has produced the careful and scholarly 
book that we should expect from a man of his 
learning, and Mr. Nicholson’s well-known 
names a testimony to the importance of the 
work. ‘The illustrations add interest to the 
volume, and we can only once more regret 
that there is no better likeness available of 
Frankland than the third-rate picture in 
Dr. Williams’s Library in London which the 
authors have reproduced. 

A word of praise is. due to the printer, 
Mr. Titus Wilson of Kendal, for his excellent 
workmanship. He is also the publisher of 
the book. 


Literary Notes. 


The Pilgrim Press of Boston announces 
a very interesting book by Henry A. Atkin- 
son. The title is most stimulating. The 
Church and the People’s Play takes up for 
frank discussion certain things that have 
shocked our orthodox brethren, and many 
of our own denomination, from time im- 
What attitude, asks the author, 
ought the church to take toward card-play- 
ing, toward dancing or theatre-going? ‘These 
questions are important. And what attitude 
should certain of our churches take toward 
Sunday card-playing, Sunday dances, and 
even Sunday theatre-going? Times in New 
England have indeed changed. 


H. G. Wells has written a new novel, 
called The Research Magnificent, which will 
later be reviewed in these columns. His 
last book, Bealby, disappointed many of his 
admirers; but reviewers and sundry other 
omniscient persons told us that Bealby 
was written as a pastime, and that no 
serious purpose was responsible for its 
creation. A good many of us would like to 
be as well equipped as Mr. Wells for such 
profitable pastimes. His books sell amaz- 
ingly both in England and in America. Mac- 
millan of New York will publish The Research 
Magnificent. 
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The same publishing-house is going to 
bring out this autumn a new edition of 
Amiel’s Journal. It will contain ‘‘ the con- 
fidences of a solitary thinker, the medita- 
tions of a philosopher for whom the things 
of the soul were the realities of existence.’ 
Rather remote this seems from the terrible 
European realities, but it will be a comfort 
to turn to Amiel and for a time deal with 
spiritual realities. 


An attractive gift-book entitled The Book 
of Myths, by Jean Lang, is announced by 
the Putnams for publication on September 
25. In addition to a text that offers the 
younger reader the most celebrated myths 
and many of the less well-known ones the 
book contains 20 full-page artistic illustra- 
tions in color prepared from original designs 
by Helen Stratton. Among the myths in- 
cluded in the book are the following :— 

“Prometheus and Pandora,” ‘‘ Pygmalion,” 
‘*Phaéton,”’ “Endymion,” ““Orpheus,”’ 
‘Apollo and Daphne,” ‘‘Psyche,’’ ‘The 
Calydonian Hunt,”’ ‘‘ Atalanta,’’ ‘‘ Arachne,’”’ 
“Tdas and Marpessa,’”’ ‘‘ Arethtusa,” ‘“‘Per- 
seus the Hero,” ‘‘Niobe,’”’ ‘‘Hyacinthus,”’ 
“‘King Midas of the Golden Touch,’ ‘‘Ceyx 
and Halcyone,”’ “‘Aristeus the Bee-Keeper,”’ 
“Proserpine,’’ ‘‘Latona and the Rustics,”’ 
“Echo and Narcissus,’ ‘“‘Icarus,’’ ‘‘Clytie,”’ 
“The Cranes of Ibycus,” ‘‘Syrinx,”’ ‘The 
Death of Adonis,’”’ ‘‘ Pan,”’ “ Lorelei,’’ ‘Freya, 
Queen of the Northern Gods,” ‘‘The Death 
of Baldur,” “‘Beowulf,’’ ‘Roland the -Pala- 
din,’ ‘‘The Children of Lir,’’ and ‘‘ Deidré.”’ 

Diesen) 


Reviews. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914 IN FRANCE AND 
BELcIumM. By G. H. Perris. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.—Is the Ameri- 
can public tired of books on the war? Pub- 
lishers are repeatedly asking that question, 
booksellers ask it, and the poor authors ask 
it likewise. At the outbreak of the terrible 
European conflagration Pan-Germanism and 
Germany and the Next War sold like hot cakes. 
Those books were in the nature of prophecies 
read only too late. We marvelled and de- 
clared ourselves astounded at the skill of the 
industrious Teutons. And yet, at the bottom 
of our hearts we could not quite believe them 
capable of such amazing deviltry. Those 
among us who eight or nine months ago 
talked of spies and of bribes as coming in 
quantities from the Foreign Office in Berlin 
were derided for the idiocy of their vagrant 
imaginations. Since then many changes 
have come to pass. Germany has been ex- 
ceedingly thorough in her preparations for 
this war, as she has always been in every- 
thing she has undertaken. And up to the 
present time of writing she has met with ex- 
cellent success in her war of conquest. In 
consequence the American public is tired of 
the war, tired of the slaughter—the misery 
and the hopelessness of it all, tired of the 
maunderings of the pacifists, of the lies of 
the German propagandists, and of the eternal 
wrangling over the privileges of neutrals. A 
year has passed, we say sadly to one another; 
and, after all, what has been accomplished? 
Death, torture, and ruin have been brought - 
to thousands of homes. Men have died as 
heroes, and the women who cared for them 
live on equally heroically. Thrones have 
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shaken, and governments have trembled. 
Old men in their lust for revenge have felt 
the blood in their veins flow hot with the 
vigor of youth. Young men, boys even, have 
stood in the trenches and their hair has gone 
white from the memories of a single night. 
That is what this war has cost humanity. 
Indeed, it is a very small fraction of the total 
cost. Mr. Perris has tried to tell us about 
it in this book which he has just published, 
called The Campaign of 1914 in France and 
Belgium. He was in Brussels on the evening 
of August 1, barely more than one year 
ago; and he went to the front shortly after- 
ward as special correspondent for the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle. Newspaper men who 
take the trouble to write books generally 
have something interesting to’say. And 
when the fine edge of their ideals and sym- 
pathies has been sharpened by the suffering 
of which they have personal knowledge. they 
write with fervor, and not without prejudice. 
Fortunately Mr. Perris has a prejudice, and 
a rather strong prejudice, for the Allies. Yet 
he has written, and written with admiration, 
of Germany, in former years, as those of us 
realize who know his previous books. So 
he is not in the position of the lawyer for 
the prosecution, but in the position of the 
judge who weighs unmistakable evidence. 
This is therefore a book for all Pro-Germans 
to read. He follows the campaign step by 
step; he tells of the defeats, of the retreats, 
of the rallies, of the strategies, and of the un- 
conqterable spirit of both armies. He does 
not fill his pages with tales of atrocities and 
horrors, but he tells how strong men fought 
one another, and of the plans of campaign 
made and remade by the opposing generals. 
Yet this book is not overburdened with tech- 
nicalities. It has about thirty maps and 
plans, and it contains a great deal of detail; 
but it contains a great many anecdotes as 
well,—anecdotes, moreover, which are new 
in America. The author’s final chapter, en- 
titled “‘War as it is,” is of peculiar interest, 
because we half suspect Mr. Perris of having 
been an advocate of ‘‘world disarmament”’ 
and ‘‘universal peace” before the first of 
last August. Whatever his point of view 
may or may not have been, his closing sen- 
tences express emotion of an impassioned in- 
tensity and of equal nobility. May we not 
see in the solemn charge he gives to us the 
promise of a purified, enlightened human 
nature when ‘‘wars and rumors of wars shall 
cease ’’? M. H. 


H. G. Wetus. A BrocrapHy. By J. D. 

Beresford. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

50 cents.—The author gives us very little in- 
formation about the personal life of Mr. Wells 

in this volume, nor do we find any study of 

his character here. But as a study of the 

writer’s novels and sociological work the book 

is valuable and shows how.false many of the 
statements concerning Mr. Wells really are: 
Superficial readers of Mr. Wells have pro- 

nounced him a socialist, but he refuses to 
subscribe to any ‘‘ism,” and realizes far 

better than most reformers that in order to 
change conditions it is necessary to change 
much in human nature. ‘‘Socialism,” he 
says, “would be all right in a perfect world,” 
thereby denying the much-heralded creed 
that ‘‘socialism would make a perfect world.” 
H. G. Wells has written about fifty books, 
and in his wide range of subjects and char- 
wcters we see that, he’ possesses that rate 
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gift, a creative imagination. Second only to 
Jules Verne, Mr. Beresford thinks that ‘‘his 
chief achievement is that he has set up the 
ideal of a fine civilization, of a more generous 
life than that which we live, an ideal that 
is still too high for us of this generation, but 
which may be appreciated and followed by 
the people of the future.” ‘‘We want,” he 
writes, ‘‘to emancipate our lives from slav- 
ery stupidities, from dull hatreds and sus- 
picions. We want a spirit that demands free- 
dom and gracious living.’”” He is not a fol- 
lower of Marx or Hyndman or Shaw or 
Bebel. ‘‘Socialism means as many different 
things to different people as religion,’ Mr. 
Wells writes. ‘‘To rebel against instinct, to 
rebel against limitation, to evade, to trip 
up, and at last to close with and grapple and 
conquer the forces that dominate him is the 
fundamental being of man.” He sees the 
evils and miseries and follies of our present 
civilization. He grants that men and women 
are born unequal, but each has to learn disci- 
pline, and that he is not an independent unit, 
but a factor more or less significant in the sum 
of individuals that make up the state. A 
bibliography of Mr. Wells’s books—those 
published in England and those published in 
America—completes the book. M. R. F. 


THE MopERN Stupy oF LITERATURE. By 
Richard Green Moulton. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.50.—In the au- 
thor’s preface to his book he tells us that 
in writing it he has borne in mind the needs 
of university and school ¢lass-rooms. To 
be quite frank, this very ponderous volume 
would be rather dry reading for any school- 
room. In fact it is just such a text-book 
as this that makes boys and girls turn away 
from the beauty of English literature, their 
eyes blinded by academic theories. At Har- 
vard College not many years ago there were 
three words constantly being hurled at fresh- 
men who took the’ required course in Eng- 
lish composition. The words, as I recall 
them, were these: ‘‘mass,” ‘‘unity,’’ and 
“‘coherence.’”’ The perfect theme, so we 
were told, ought to contain these three note- 
worthy characteristics. Accordingly a good 
many ‘‘perfect themes” were written, but 
their authors have never become famous in the 
world of literature. Critics and professors 
may analyze “‘Literature’”’ for ever and ever. 
Were writing reducible to a formula, the 


.|world would be flooded with Thackerays, 


Balzacs, and Kiplings. ‘The philosophical 
implications of literature and modern liter- 
ary criticism may be moderately interesting 
to philosophers, but the writers themselves 
often do not know what the learned men 
mean. In this Modern Study of Literature 
Dr. Moulton gives a generous section to lit- 
erary criticism. He defines it as “‘literature 
discussing itself.” Hardly that. Literary 
art is not so self-conscious. Literary criti- 
cism, like art criticism and musical criticism, 
is the opinion of those who cannot about 
those who can. Every reviewer. will admit 
this fact if cornered. Every dramatic critic 
has tried (and failed) to write a successful 
play; every art critic has aspired to paint 
masterpieces. Nevertheless, if we disagree 
with certain portions of Dr. Moulton’s book, 
we pay warm tribute to his scholarship. 
His diagrams are interesting, particularly the 
one (Chart 14) called ‘The Evolution of the 
Epic in Modern. Literature.” This book 
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ought to appeal to the heads of the depart- 
ments of English literature in all our colleges. 
For from a purely academic point of view 
it is a very instructive, thoughtful contribu- 
tion to the field of critical thought. 


LIGHT AND PEACE. By Charles Hall Leon- 
ard. Boston: The Murray Press. $1.— 
This is a beautifully printed little volume of 
prayers for special occasions by the emeritus 
dean of Tufts College Theological School. It 
is published at. the request of friends, that 
they may have something in permanent form 
to recall his personality to them. To those 
who have known him these words of devo- 
tion will doubtless carry with them the aroma 
of his presence and a sense of benediction. 
For those to whom he is unknown these 
words seem good and appropriate, such words 
as any minister might be glad to have used 
on similar occasions, but no specially preg- 
nant phrase or felicity of expression has.come 
to our notice which will make these prayers 
“household words” in the “household of 
faith.” Yet one cannot read them without 
feeling that they are the utterances of a good 
man, whose future has in it, to use his own 
words, ‘‘the glory of an accomplished peace.” 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY. By Percival W. 
Wells. Wantagh, N.Y.: Bartlett Publishing 
Co.—The less said about the poems of Mr. 
Wells the better. But we do commend the 
illustrations, for they have the merit of ap- 
pealing to our sense of humor. The critic 
is never more thankful for a sense of humor 
than when he is reviewing a book like this 
one. “Percival” is apparently very fond of 
“Villian”; and we are glad that the author 
does not regret saying “Farewell to bache- 
lorhood’s calm pride.’”’ Domestic bliss may 
be fascinating to those who are fortunate 
enough to enjoy it. But ‘Percival’ and 
“‘Lillian,”’ needless to say, flaunt it continu- 
ally in our faces. So that as we close this 
volume of “love lyrics” we don’t know 
which of the two lovers we pity the most. 
On second thought our sympathy perhaps 
goes out to “Lillian.” 


HEALING CURRENTS FROM THE BATTERY 
oF LirE. By Walter De Voe. Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Vita Publishing Company. $1.50. 
—This is a book written by a pseudo-scien- 
tist in the interests of mental healing. How- 
ever little we may know at this present time 
about the powers of the mind, we cannot 
wholly disclaim the value of suggestion in 
curing nervous patients. On the other hand, 
to find a book which claims everything can 
be controlled by what the author calls in 
his preface ‘“‘the transcendent soul’? makes 
us a trifle more sceptical of our previous 
credulity in that direction. ‘‘How to Prac- 
tice Mental Healing,” ‘‘Mental Influence at 
a Distance,” and ‘“‘Deny the Cause of Dis- 
ease”’ are titles of some of the many chapters. 
Further in the volume we have specific 
directions for curing appendicitis by mental 
healing. In the hands of ignorant people 
this book might do far more harm than it 
could possibly do good. 


New Books Received. 


_ From The Macmillan Comtany,New York. __ 
Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. ‘(University of Michigan 
Series.) By Carl S. Patton. , 
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The Bome. 
An Alphabet. 


Attention at both work and play, 
Busy all the livelong day; 
Courteous at home and school, 
Diligent to keep the rule; 
Earnest in whate’er you do, 
Friendly with your classmates, too; 
Generous of hand and heart, 
Honest in life’s every part; 
Innocent of all that’s mean, 
Jolly as a king or queen; 
Kind, where’er your footsteps roam, 
Loving to the ones at home; 
Merry in the sun and rain, 
Neat in dress, but never vain; 
Orderly in desk and books, 
Patient in your thought and looks; 
Quiet when ’tis time to be, 
Ready others’ needs to see; 
Steady in your every aim, 
Truthful, though it brings you shame; 
Utilizing in the fight 
Vim and courage for the right; 
Willing others to befriend, 
*Xemplary to the end; 
Youthful till life’s set of sun, 
Zealous till success is won. 

—The American Hebrew. 


Nora’s Ghost. 


MINNIE PARKS. 


[The author of this story is a little blind girl helplessly 
crippled with rheumatism. How many of our younger 
readers of the Register who can see, and who can run about 
and play, would be able to write like this one?—Epiror.] 

Nora Collins was a pretty, dark-haired, 
rosy-cheeked lass of eighteen summers. She 
had large dark, expressive eyes, that danced 
and twinkled with wit and humor. She 
came from Ireland to this country a little 
over a year ago, and was living with her 
aunt in a little white cottage at the foot of a 
hill. Her aunt and uncle were hard-work- 
ing people and had a large family of their 
own, so Nora thought she was old enough to 
earn her own living. Upon hearing that the 
Widow Brown, who lived in the old-fashioned 
farmhouse about a mile away, was in need of 
help, she applied for the situation and was 
accepted. 

The following morning Nora rose bright 
and early, prepared to go to the Widow 
Brown’s. Not even the urgings of her 
friends could dissuade her. 

Some of the gossips of the town had told 
her that Mrs. Brown was very peculiar, and 
had lived alone, excepting for one servant to 
keep her company, ever since her husband 
and little daughter had died suddenly ten 
years ago. ‘They also told her that the house 
was haunted. Strange lights had been seen 
from the upper windows at midnight, and 
Mr. Brown’s ghost and that of his little girl 
had been seen walking hand-in-hand around 
the farm,—but who had seen them no one 
could tell. 

Nora listened to all these stories and said 
nothing, for she was a brave and proud girl, 
and if there was any fear in her heart she 
would let no one know it. Then putting on 
her hat and coat, and taking up her suitcase, 
she started out quite cheerily, saying, ‘‘Good- 
by, Auntie,”” and walked briskly down the 
street. 

Half an hour later she came in sight of the 
farm, and the old house looming up in the 
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distance did look gloomy enough to Nora. 
It was painted a dark green with dark red 
trimmings, and sat well in from the road. 
On account of the tall cedars that surrounded 
the house it had been given the name of 
“Cedar Farm.” Broad granite steps led up 
to the front porch. On one side was a pleas- 
ant, sunny piazza, and a door that opened 
into a neat, airy kitchen; toward this door 
Nora made her way. She knocked timidly 
at the door, but all her fears left her when a 
pleasant, sweet-faced lady of middle age con- 
fronted her. She had laughing blue eyes and 
silky gray hair. 

“‘So this is Nora,” she said in such a kind 
voice that she won Nora’s heart completely. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Nora, stepping into 
the room. 

‘“Then come right up to the fire, my dear, 
and get warm, for you must be very cold. 
These November winds are very biting,’’ she 
said in a kindly voice as she quickly shut the 
door and placed a chair by the fire. ‘Sit 
down and make yourself comfortable while I 
make you a cup of hot tea.” 

Nora very gratefully accepted, and on seat- 
ing herself began to look about the room. 
Everything appeared neat and cozy. 

Just then Mrs. Brown came out of the 
pantry and handed Nora a cup of tea, saying, 
“ Drink this,—it will warm you up, Nora; and 
while we are having our tea we can have a 
little chat. Now, my dear, don’t you think 
you are too young to earn your own living?” 

“T am eighteen and can do all kinds of 
work,” said Nora, proudly. 

“Tt is all right,” said Mrs. Brown. “‘I like 
your face, and will give you a trial. I am 
sorry I must leave you on your first day, but 
you can make yourself at home, and finish 
up the ironing if you wish. Don’t forget to 
look after the fires. If they need coal, take 
the coal-hod and get it from the cellar. That 
is the way to the cellar,” she said, pointing to 
a door, and was gone. 

After finishing up all her work, Nora 
thought it was time to put some coal on the 
fires, and started for the cellar. On opening 
the cellar door she was much surprised to 
find, on each side of the cellar-way, rows of 
shelves which were filled with jars of pre- 
serves. Nora’s curiosity excited, she sat 
down on the top step to examine them. 
Happening to glance above her, she saw a 
large bell hanging high over her head. Hold- 
ing the coal-hod between her knees, and the 
cat purring alongside of her, Nora wondered 
what the bell could be for. Just at that 
moment the bell commenced to move, and 
sent a loud peal through the house. Nora, 
with one whoop, let go of the coal-hod, which 
went rolling down the stairs, and, springing 
up, she ran into the kitchen, the cat shooting 
past her as if she were shot out of a gun. 
Nora banged the door, slipped the lock, and, 
crying out, said, ‘‘Oh, it’s the ghost!” Just 
at that moment another peal rang out, and 
Nora sank down in a chair, not daring to 
either move or hardly breathe. How long 
she sat there she never could tell. When 
she did get courage to get up, she glanced 
out the window, and there saw her mistress 
coming toward the house, and another lady 
going in the opposite direction. 

Mrs. Brown came quickly in and said 
pleasantly, ‘‘Nora, why didn’t you answer 
the door-bell?” 

“T didn’t hear it ring,’’ said Nora. 

“Well,” proceeded Mrs. Brown, “‘I just 
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met Mrs. Blake, and she said she rang the 
bell twice, and could not rouse any one.’ 

In a moment it flashed upon Nora that it 
was the bell which she had heard, and, sink- 
ing down on her knees beside Mrs. Brown, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, do forgive me, I thought 
it was a ghost!” and then she told Mrs. 
Brown the whole story. 


Her Talisman. 


Red-haired Midget was solemnly plodding 
her way to school when two rosy children 
sprang out at her from behind a hedge. 

“We've got the loveliest secret,” they 
chanted, ‘‘and you couldn’t guess it if you 
guessed a thousand years.” 

Midget surveyed them with an engaging 
smile and they relented. 

“Will you promise never to tell any one, 
live or die, black or blue?’”’ demanded the 
older child. 

Midget looked at her with tranquil blue 
eyes. 

“T’ll just tell my mother,’ she said. 

“No! No!” shouted the other two, with 
scorn. ‘‘ You can’t tell anybody.” 

Midget stiffened her small back and gave 
her red curls a proud toss. 

“T don’t have secrets from my mother,” 
she said firmly, and marched on ahead with 
an air of funny dignity. 

The girls whispered together for a minute, 
and then rushed after her, and it was plain 
from Midget’s radiant face that her mother 
was to share “‘the loveliest secret.” 

Superstitious people sometimes carry a 
talisman, or charm, which they believe 
keeps away harm. Midget is carrying 
through school the best talisman against 
evil,—‘“‘ telling mother.’’—Selected. 


” 


The Polite Mother. 


There is but one way that I know of to 
teach good manners to children,— good man- 
ners, that is, that are worth the practising 
and are not mere polish and sham and hypoc- 
risy,—but one way, and that is—oh, simple 
formula!—to practise good manners our- 
selves. 

It is a simple means; it does away with 
worry, with anxiety, with tedious training, 
with mortification, and a hundred other ills; 
and yet it is the means we most neglect. All 
over the land, unthinking women are still 
saying to the casual guest: “How good of 
you to come! Oh, no, you are not late. 
Well, it doesn’t matter a bit’’; but to the 
child the old formula: ‘‘ What did I tell you?” 
“Don’t let me have to speak to you again,” 
“Thomas, shut that door!” and a hundred 
other unexcusable crudities. 

In speaking of good manners, I would not 
have you think I refer only to that ease and 
graciousness of manner which we are wont to 
call politeness. The crudities we display in 
dealing with our children affect, unfortu- 
nately, far more than their outward deport- 
ment. They influence harmfully the mind 
and spirit as well as the manner. Our con- 
trasted manners toward him and toward 
strangers cultivate in the child an indifference 
to truth; they teach him insincerity; they give 
him standards of crudeness and unkindness 


which are at variance with the standards of = 


high-minded and noble people. These failures: 
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and inconsistencies of ours rob him in a hun- 
dred ways. They wear upon his nerves as 
only illogical, irrational, unharmonious, and 
inconsistent thingscando. The child brought 
up in a home of rude crude manners goes into 
the world gravely crippled, harmed, and 
handicapped. He has been robbed before 
he begins his journey.—Laura Spencer Por- 
tor, in the Mother’s Magazine for October. 


Boys and the Playgrounds. 


JUSTICE HUGHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT. 


I do not know of any better way to teach 
a boy to be honorable and straight than to 
give him a chance to play with his comrades. 
In the playground he learns without any 
suggestion of rebellion against instruction and 
precept and preaching. He learns it be- 
cause he does not want anybody else to cheat 
him, and is “‘down” on the boy that does not 
play fair. And in the long run, because he 
is ‘‘down’”’ on the boy that does not play fair, 
he will establish standards of conduct which 
we must maintain in the community and 
particularly in our great cities. If there is 
one thing that we need more than another it 
is the constant emphasis among our citi- 
zens of that spirit of fair play, that willing- 
ness to give and take, that generosity in de- 
feat and that lack of assertiveness in victory 
which we identify with true sport, and which 
is learned best of all in childhood upon the 
playground.—Springfield Republican. 


The Mouse Stairs. 


MARY D. BARNEY. 


V. 


“Mother Graymouse,’’ Mother continued, 
‘‘was much troubled over the poetry, and the 
certainty that the house-people knew mice 
were around. She spoke to Graycoat about 
itin the morning. Graycoat was always very 
steady and reasonable. ‘The verses are 
rather pleasant, I think,’ said he, ‘except 
for the line, ‘‘I don’t think you’re very nice,” 
—and I dare say that was just for the rhyme. 
I haven’t seen the first sign of a trap or a cat, 
Mother Graymouse. I shall look about very 
carefully every day—and I think we’d better 
wait a little.’ 

“Mother Graymouse sighed. ‘Well,’ she 
said, ‘we'll try it a little while longer. I 
don’t feel quite easy about it, but with two 
such splendid mouse staits, it does seem a 
pity to move until we have to.’ 

‘‘Cuddledown had been looking out of the 
window with Pink. Now she turned around. 
‘I make poetry too,’ she announced. 

“Mother Graymouse raised both front 
paws and almost fell over backward. 
‘Mercy on us!’ she exclaimed. ‘Hear the 
child!’ 

“*Mine’s about Frisk,’ went on Cuddle- 
down, 

“*T have a little brother Frisk, 

So brave he’ll take ’most any risk. 

He found a mouse’s hidden stair; 
-_-You never would have guessed one there. 
_ But Frisk should much more careful be, 
Or cats will get him, I can see.’ 
ycoat thought this was a great joke. 
ther Graymouse was quite overcome 
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with delight. She had always had a great 
admiration for rhymes. As for Frisk, he 
ran in seventeen circles, turned five somer- 
saults, and scurried down and up the mouse 
stairs before he could express his feelings. 

““T think that’s very nice, Cuddledown,’ 
Mother Graymouse said. Cuddledown 
lifted her tiny ears with pleasure. 

“*T make lots of them,’ she said shyly. 

“*Well, well!’ exclaimed Mother Gray- 
mouse. ‘Is that what you think of when you 
sit around and act so lazy?’ 

““*Ves,’ said Cuddledown, ‘I guess so.’ 

“*Well, let her work a little, just the 
same, Mother Graymouse!’ said Graycoat, 
in big-brotherly fashion.”’ 


Robert’s Apple Lesson. 


“T don’t see why Jerry and I maynot 
play with Bill Jones, father; I’m sure he is 
not so very bad,” Bobby urged. ‘“‘We will 
try to make him better. Can’t we play with 
him? Please, father, I don’t see how he can 
harm us.” 

Without saying a word, Bobby’s father 
took four large, fine apples, put them on a 
plate, and placed a badly-specked apple in 
the centre, then he set them in the cupboard. 
Bobby watched him closely, and wondered 
why; but his father only said, ‘‘Wait two 
weeks, Robert, and then we shall see why 
you ought not play with Bill Jones.” 

Mr. Baker always kept his word; his son 
knew that he must wait two weeks. At the 
end of that time Robert again asked his 
father if he could play with Bill Jones. 

Again, without a word, Mr. Baker went to 
the cupboard and brought out the plate of 
apples. The good apples were bad, just 
like the one in the centre. The boy was 
surprised, and his father examined each apple 
carefully, looking puzzled. 

“Ought not four good apples have made 
one bad apple good?” he asked. ‘“‘I fear, 
Robert,” he added, ‘‘that apples and boys 
are somewhat alike. One evil companion 
will destroy four good ones. Do you see 
now why I do not want you to play with 
Bill Jones?” 

Bobby’s face was very red. ‘“‘I thinkI 
do not want to play with him now,” he said 
manfully —Selected. 


Excuses. 


There is no excuse for excuses. They 
weaken character; they make a person after 
a while a walking apology instead of a man 
who has a right to hold up his head and walk 
fearlessly and have his word count in 
council. The world has no use for a weakling 
with ready tongue for excuses, but unwilling 
hands and brains for work. The best word 
of advice I could give a young man starting 
out in any business is, avoid the necessity 
for the first excuse. Master the first task 
that is given to you, and master the next, and 
the next—don't let them master you. In 
this way, and in this way only, will you grow 
strong and courageous, able to do many 
things that at first seem beyond you. But 
if you begin life with an apology for some- 
thing not done, you have already entered 
the path of unsuccess and mediocrity.—Gage 
Tarbell. 
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The Downy Woodpecker. 


The Downy is a drummer-boy, his drum a hollow limb; 
If people listen or do not, it’s all the same to him. 
He plays a Chinese melody, and plays it with a will, 
Without another drumstick but just his little bill; 
He isn’t playing all for fun, nor just to have a lark, 
He’s after every kind of bug or worm within the bark; 
He is fond of every insect, and every insect egg; 
He works for everything he gets, and never has to beg. 
From weather either cold or hot he never runs away; 
So, when you find him present, you may hope that he will 
stay. 
—Garrett Newkirk, in Bird-Lore. 


The Italian Blue Cross. 


Before Italy joined in the war, the Roman 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, in connection with which Mr. 
Leonard Hawksley is doing such good work, 
offered, in the event of hostilities, to provide 
four hospitals for sick and wounded army 
horses. The Italian minister received the 
proposal with gratitude, and a society is 
now being organized for which Sir Rennell 
Rodd, the English ambassador, pleaded 
recently in the columns of The Times. It 
will take some time to convince the public in 
Italy of the practical as well as of the humane 
value of an organization which is new to 
them; but that is all the more reason why 
animal lovers in England should show by 
their sympathy and support that the cause 
is in every way a worthy one. The admin- 
istration will be under the capable presi- 
dency of Count Scheibler of Milan, whose 
name is in itself a guarantee to all who are 
interested in horses, and the Italian War 
Department will supply fodder, and assist 
the work of the hospitals in other ways, al- 
though the raising of funds is to be left to 
private enterprise. Contributions may be 
sent to the British Embassy in Rome, whence 
they will be passed on to the Italian Blue 
Cross. 


A well-known Australian legislator was 
advocating certain reforms in educational 
affairs, when a member of the Opposition 
became rather excited and exclaimed :-— 

“Why, at this very moment I have a 
school in my eye’’— 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the orator. 
“Not a school; only one pupil, I think.’”’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 


constant demands for service. 


Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VicE-PrEsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 

Dieecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY. 
270 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Tribute to Charles G. Ames. 
(A Portrait.) 


CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


The form erect, the step alert, 

The face aglow with heav’nly light, 
Majestic eyes whose deeps assert 

The steady power of second sight. 


The active brain, the glowing heart, 
The hand outstretched to others’ woe. 
The soul rejoicing in its part 
To cheer the saddened, raise the low. 


The will by constant practice trained 
To serve, well-guarded at command, 
With ev’ry faculty restrained 
To measure forth-the larger hand. 


And yet a spirit so intense 

When Freedom’s strongholds bore assault, 
He dared risk all in her defence, 

Regardless of reproach or fault. 


And, crowning all, a gift of wit 
That served him well for many a mile; 
It seemed when he was hardest hit, 
*Twas then he surest felt God’s smile. 


To him all souls were close allied, 
In crowded street or inmost shrine; 
Each heart he touched was sanctified 
Beyond the power of mine and thine. 


At three-score years his faith essayed 
To match a task fit for the strong; 
The need was great, and, undismayed, 
His blazing torch cheered on the throng. 


Disciples blessed with eyes to see 

Were conscious of the new-born power; 
They caught his flaming spirit free, 

And sped the purpcse of the hour, 


Three-score-and-ten, “ What of the morn? 
Brave watchman on the towers of truth!” 

Four-score the years; still facing dawn! 
“Good-morrow to this mortal youth!” 


And then those Indian-summer days, 
Each Sunday lovelier than the last; 

Oh, blessings on Time’s soft delays! 
The long, brave pilgrimage is past. 


He welcomed to his pulpit free 
A preacher to bear on the torch; 
Then, ling’ring, found the mystic sea 
And shores beyond the farthest notch. 


Great God, with lifted hearts of prayer 
We pleading ask this highest gift, 

That we such ministry might share, 
One humble, human soul uplift; 


That his great life now speeding on 
Might bless us in the old-time way: 

A life that Plutarch smiled upon, 
Still marshalling his great array: 


A life whatever worlds it reach 
Still stands a Christ to humankind; 
Forever hears the call to preach; 
Forever seeks th’ Eternal Mind. 


The “Iron Hindenburg.” 


~As many thousands of Berlin people as 
could pack themselves into the square sur- 
rounding the column of Victory gathered 
there a week ago for the dedication of the co- 
lossal ‘‘ Iron Hindenburg ’”’—a 30-foot wooden 
statue which will be sheathed with gold, 
silver, and iron nails bought in the interest 
of.a fund for the rebuilding of East Prussia. 

Princess August Wilhelm, representing 
the Empress, drove the first gold nail into 
the base of the statue. Other possessors 
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of gold nails, bought for 100 marks ($25) 
apiece, then filed up in a seemingly end- 
less procession. It was hours before the 
buyers of silver nails, which cost five 
marks each, could even reach the statues 
It will probably take weeks before the 
iron nails, already bought at one mark 
apiece, can be driven. ‘The total amount 
realized by the advance sale is expected 
to run into hundreds of thousands of marks. 

Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg said in an 
address: “In front of our old monument 
of Victory we have erected a figure des- 
tined to translate the gratitude of the 
people into active charity. This work of 
charity we place under the egis of Gen. 
von Hindenburg. He enjoys the devo- 
tion of a soldier, and stands firmly rooted 
in the hearts of the entire people. He is 
for us the embodiment of heroism and 
the achievement of our armies, our de- 
fender and our enemy’s destroyer.” 

For hours after the unveiling the crowd 
surged and struggled in an attempt to 
reach the statue and drive the nails repre- 
senting their gifts. Berlin’s ‘Iron Hinden- 
burg” is a continuation on a huge scale 
of the idea which originated in Austria 
and which has been adopted by many 
German cities. The statue, which weighs 
many tons, represents the Field Marshal 
leaning on his sword. It stands on a dais 
at the head of and facing the Avenue of 
Victory. It was sculptured by Georg 
Marschall, The nailing process will con- 
tinue until the soft wood is completely 
sheathed in gold, silver, and iron.— Spring field 
Republican. 


“The Uppish Easterner.” 


JOHN W. DAY. 


The title is, it is needless to say, borrowed. 
It belongs to the gentleman who sells tickets 
to all the world in San Francisco as an 
avocation, and as a vocation gives expert 
information on every subject under the sun. 
He had just been treated to a gratuitous 
and ill-mannered rudeness, to an out-and-out 
insult, in fact, by a man on the outside of the 
counter. A full statement of rates was re- 
ceived with a sneering question which im- 
plied that certain additional points were 
intended to mislead him, to the advantage 
of the railroad. The patient and implicit 
explanation of the reason for the statement 
was received in surly silence. ‘‘Do you 
often get that kind of treatment?’ I asked. 
“Well, no,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Considering 
the number of people who come in here and 
the questions they ask, there are very few 
who make us any trouble. It is the uppish 
Easterner who tries our temper. He behaves 
as if we were made of poorer clay than his, 
and belonged to a lower order. ‘The fashion 
is growing. Before long we shall have to 
teach people in this country that lords 
don’t grow here. We won’t stand for it.” 

Having been an Easterner more than half 
of what is likely to be my life, I felt a 
little shamefaced; but I recognized the por- 
trait. It does not belong to the Easterner. 
as such, but only to a certain kind of East- 
erner,—the kind most likely to be in evi- 
dence at a fair, who has not travelled 
enough to be quite sure of himself, and has 
not met many people who are not Easterners 
themselves, or to the kind of man who lives i 
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everywhere, whose boorishness and preten- 
sion and arrogance are charged to the East 
but belong to the man. 

It is plain that these two sorts of people 
do not understand each other. That is 
what makes them unjust to each other, 
do and say unjust things of each other. 
But what is plain to say is not easy to ex- 
plain. And it is specially not easy to ex- 
plain so that the first offender knows just 
what he is charged with and why. Apply 
the efficiency tests to all the explanations 
and they will all be rejected. They generally 
repeat the offence they are explaining, in 
explaining that it was not one. The man 
who feels that it is a greater privilege to 
live where he lives than anywhere else in the 
world will make bad work of it when he 
attempts to account for a certain uppishness 
in Easterners. The more he shows what 
a misunderstanding the Easterner suffers 
from, the more he betrays the reason of it. 
The man who amuses his friends with cor- 
dial disclaimers of any intention of expos- 
ing his superiority, or of letting other people’s 
recognition be an embarrassment to them, 
is not fitted to reconcile my friend the agent 
to the behavior of certain people leaving 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. And to 
be too candid is fatal to persuasion. No 
one was ever made a gentleman by being 
told he was not one. This is the chief defect 
in the charge against ‘“‘the uppish East- 
erner.’’ It tries to make him more consid- 
erate by making him angry. It aims to 
reduce his pride, but succeeds in making 
him more complacent in it. It preaches a 
good lesson, but notifies the hearer too 
sharply and publicly that the lesson has 
been brought up for his particular reproba- 
tion. It furnishes a very useful suggestion, 
but it does not leave enough for the hearer 
to do for himself; for in supplying him with 
the application it makes it less probable that 
it will be taken home. 

I do not undertake to say how far my 
friend the agent was right, or just how 
much the Easterner is wrong. I do not 
cherish the hope that his faults will be cor- 
rected by calling him names. While the 
sympathies of any Easterner would be with 
the agent, and not with his acidulous 
customer, in the case I have mentioned, I am 
no more ready to admit than he would be 
that all Easterners are to this manner born, 
What I am most interested in is the hint of 
the agent, in the conclusion, that the fashion 
is growing and that there is a habit taking 
root in this democratic country which makes 
democracy impossible. Is there a subject 
here of vital concern to the American citizen 
as such? What is applied to people of one 
section by the people of another—is it not 
incident to human nature, to be taken to 
heart by men and women in all parts of the 
country? 

I think that it is observable everywhere, 
that when men get power they like to use 
it, and when they rise from one condition 
to another in any respect more favorable 
they unconsciously incline toward taking 
advantage of the improvement, It is an 
anomaly often noticed that men who rise 
from the rank of laborer to the level of 
employers of labor are more apt to be hard. 
with laborers than men who have never been 


laborers. ‘The same-thing takes place with © ; 
those who have acquired riches unp ly 
They use their riches far more 0 
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and lavishly and inconsiderately than the 
people who have always been rich, because 
they have had little practice in the art of 
growing rich gracefully. So the hard task- 
master may very likely be the man who has 


been under hard taskmasters. He seems 
to forget that he was once the victim of 
severe usage; or he takes it out on the next 
man, to even his reckoning with society. 
Whatever the rise may be, the natural 
human tendency is to feel a satisfaction 
in it, and to demonstrate it. Watch people 
in a restaurant, and see how many of them 
try to show that they know how to order, 
and show instead, by their self-consciousness 
or by their imperative tone, that they are 
new at the privilege. They could not ex- 
pose a lack of breeding more completely than 
by their manner of concealing it. ‘They 
can tell a gentleman quicker than we can,”’’ 
said a Southern gentleman of the colored 
waiters at a Southern hotel. Naturally so, 
because nothing betrays faults in courtesy 
quicker than the directing of others. The 
servants in a community can tell us more 
about its aristocracy than any peerage 
could. They know who are mean and stingy 
in fact, however they appear on charity 
boards and subscription lists. They know 
how much and how little it is worth that 
the heads of the house believe in the brother- 
hood of man. ‘The nurses in the hospitals, 
if they could break the silence of their 
confessional, could make most enlightening 
disclosures as to the right of their patients 
to their reputation and standing. To 
stand well with those under one’s direction 
tells more of gentle blood than ancestries. 
It will not be much of a judgment-day if 
servants are not called in as witnesses. Not 
a few promising candidates for the aureole 
will be sent back to the preparatory class 
when the testimony as to their merits is all 
weighed. 

The essence of the whole subject is a 
confusion of inferiorities. That they exist it 
is safe for no democrat to deny. But that 
the existence of one kind of inferiority is 
justification for assuming another, every one 
should deny, and should see clearly the fallacy 
in order that he may recognize it under any 
disguise. Every one comes into relations of 
inferiority and superiority, floats in and out 
of them constantly. But every one feels 
for himself that none of his inferiorities 
puts him out of human equality of good-will 
and fairness, and that none of his superiori- 
ties empowers him to treat any one with arro- 
gance or condescension or brutal rudeness. 
The task of those who have any advantage 
oyer others is to keep open between them a 
bridge on which they are really and essen- 
tially equal, a communication in which 
both use the same language and have access 
alike to the highest tights. To be under 
our direction is to be under nothing else, 
certainly not our tempers, our selfishness, 
and our tyrannies. To make those for the 


time under our direction feel at ease, to 


establish a relation that will make other 
meetings unembarrassing, to behave toward 


_ them as we should like them to behave 


ppose ‘everybody. worthy our respect, our | 
ndness, and our fraternal spirit until we 
» strong reason to suppose otherwise, 
th Yiued of every one pho believes 


asserts. There can be no real nationality 
without the absorption of the sectional 
spirit in the national; and the people who 
create or accentuate antipathies are enemies 
of the nation. Also those who have much to 
say of the love of God and little to show of 
the love of man are hypocrites. The pattern 
heresy is not the heresy in doctrine, but the 
heresy in life,—the heresy of choosing to 
extend divisions into enmities instead of 
binding them together in friendliness. 


Horses’ Indifference to Shell-fire. 


Percival Phillips, in a letter to the London 
Daily Graphic, writing from the British head- 
quarters in the field, near Ypres, says that 
horses appear absolutely indifferent to shell- 
fire. 

“T have seen ploughmen—and plough- 
women—driving them down a furrow a few 
hundred yards from bursting shells, and they 
did not show the slightest concern. The 
other afternoon I stood at a certain observa- 
tion post and watched the German high 
explosives. Shells sang wickedly across the 
fields. Down a country lane came an old 
farmer and his horses, tramping stolidly to 
the little wooden stable as they had done for 
years at the close of day. They never 
looked up at the sunset sky when a British 
aéroplane was also wending its way home, 
with balls of shrapnel smoke floating in its 
wake, or paused to regard the greater bom- 
bardment just beyond the next farm, The 
farmer—and doubtless the horses as well— 
knew the set programme of the day, and it 
did not trouble them at all. One can be- 
come accustomed to anything—even to 
German shells.” 


Secrets of Hospitality. 

True hospitality does not lie in great dis- 
play or in lavish expense. There are mag- 
nificent houses thrown open wide at stated 
times to a great array of guests; but the 
guests arrive uneasily, and depart as soon 
as courtesy permits. There are royal ban- 
quets, where every delicacy is lavished; but 
there is no cordiality in either giver or re- 
ceiver, and the banqueters are sated be- 
fore they sit down. And the owners of 
those houses and the framers of those feasts 
wonder why men and women go with such 
eagerness to quiet homes and simple tables, 
where there is no luxury whatever.—Chris- 
tian Intelligence. 


Women Pearl-divers. 


In Japan, where pearl-fishing is an impor- 
tant industry, nine-tenths of the pearl-divers 
are women. ‘Tiny girls, mere babies, are 
taught by their mothers to swim and later 
to dive; the seashore is their playground, and 
at thirteen or fourteen, when they leave 
school, they are usually ready to begin diving 
in earnest. A good mother superintends her 
daughter’s diving exercises as carefully and 
instructs her as faithfully as any good 
Englishwomen instructs her daughter in 
domestic tasks. 

A girl does not reach her highest point of 
efficiency until she is about twenty-five 
years old. She works from eight to ten hours 


!a day, with only two holidays a month, div- 
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ing in from fifteen to forty-five feet of water. 
January and February are too cold for all- 
day work, but even then she often spends 
from one to five hours daily on and under 
water. She wears a special dress of white 
cotton bloomers and short skirt, her hair is 
twisted into a tight knot with a cloth wound 
through it on top of her head, and she wears 
goggles to protect her eyes. A small tub 
attached to her waist holds the oysters. She 
earns from eightpence to four shillings a day. 
On this small pay she often saves a con- 
siderable amount of money, which consti- 
tutes her dowry. 


Conference Resolutions. 


These resolutions were passed at the re- 
cent General Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches in San Francisco: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the General Unitarian 
Conference of 1915, deprecate in this hour of national and 
international crisis all hasty militaristic agitation, com- 
mend to our people the wisdom of patience, forbearance, 
good-will, and pray that the help of Almighty God may be 
granted to our President and all in authority over us to 
keep our feet in the ways of peace.—Presented by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, New York City, 


In view of the fact that the churches of this Conference 
are especially pledged to labor for a better life for all human 
beings on this earth, be it reso/ved that we earnestly sum- 
mon the idealism of truth and the consecrated service of 
all our fellowships to that holy warfare against vice, crime, 
disease, poverty, and ignorance which constitutes the true 
call to militant activity in this time of world trial and 
world sorrow.—Presented by Mrs. A. G. Spencer, Mi ead- 
ville, Pa. 


Whereas this General Conference meets at an hour when 
many nations of the world are at war with one another, 
its members are impelled to declare: rst, That it reaffirms 
its faith in the power of reason, justice, law, and the fra- 
ternal spirit of man to settle all disputes and to work on 
a constructive social life among nations as among indi- 
viduals; 2d, That we affirm our conviction that this coun- 
try can serve humanity best by seeking to maintain peace 
with all the world, malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God bids us to see the 
right, and that we sustain our President in his efforts to 
that end.—Presented by Mrs. A. G. Spencer, Meadville, Pa. 


We, two hundred and sixty Unitarians, have passed 
through Canada from Montreal to the Pacific. We have 
been deeply impressed by what has been already accom- 
plished, and by the vast possibilities of the future. We 
realize as never before the significance of the work of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the American 
Unitarian Association, and the Canadian Unitarian Associ- 
ation, in founding churches in the leading cities of the 
country. We have but few churches in a great country, 
We have met the members of these churches, whose spirit 
may be expressed in the words of Goy. Bradford, speaking 
of the Pilgrim Fathers: “We have a great hope and inward 
zeal for laying good foundations.” Our new churches are 
bravely passing through a severe crisis during the great 
war. We recommend to the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches meeting in San Francisco to appoint a 
committee to act in co-operation with the American Uni- 
tarian Association to raise a special additional fund ade- 
quate to carry on the work already begun till the return of 
normal conditions in Canada.—Presenied by Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, Milwaukee, in behalf of the Unitarian pilgrims 
of 1915. 


COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE WITH AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION IN MATTER OF THE CANADIAN 
CHURCHES, 


Charles E. Ware, Chairman, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Courtenay Guild, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Ida McKean, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Rey. R. W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Miss Emily Williston, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Katherine D. Homans, Boston, .Mass, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Brooklnie, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles P, Lombard, Plymouth, Mass, 
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This committee has been given power to add to its own 
number. 


Resolved, That the Conference applauds the co-operation 
between All Souls’ Church in Washington and the American 
Unitarian Association, and looks forward confidently 
to the time when through this co-operation our cause will 
be represented in the capital city by a thoroughly adequate 
and attractive church building and a parish house erected 
as a memorial to Edward Everett Hale.—Presented by Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


The General Conference expresses its heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the generous and unstinted hospitality extended to 
it by the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco, the 
spontaneous friendliness of which will long linger in their 
memories.—Presented by Rev. E. C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Articte VII. It shall be the duty of the Committee 
on Fellowship to issue certificates recommending ministers 
to the churches, and to investigate and pass upon the 
applications for such certificates, taking into considera- 
tion the qualification of candidates applying for the same, 
and to furnish such information as it may possess to the 
governing bodies of churches in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of persons who are candidates for appointment as 
ministers to such churches. It shall also keep an accurate 
list of all ministers in the Unitarian fellowship who are 
settled as pastors of Unitarian churches or duly appointed 
to denominational service by one of our national or district 
organizations, or who are accredited by the rules of the 
Committee on Fellowship, with power to add names to 
said list and drop names from the same. It shall perform 
its duties in accordance with the rules prescribed from 
time to time by the Conference to be known as “Rules of 
the Committee on Fellowship,” and shall have such other 
duties and powers as are prescribed in such rules. 

The present Article VII. of this Constitution shall be 
hereafter known as Article VIII.—Presented for Special 
Committee by Rev. J. H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Whereas, In this fiftieth year of the General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches there is an 
urgent call for greater zeal in the spread of our gospel and 
need that we should celebrate our Jubilee by a new con- 
secration in our task, and 

_. Whereas, The American Unitarian Association will cele- 
brate in another decade its first hundred years of its mis- 
sionary work to diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure Christianity,— 

Resolved, That this Conference assembled here in San 
Francisco heartily endorses the effort being put forth to 
awaken our ranks to earnest work in this direction, and 
urges all the Unitarians of this continent to acknowledge 
with generous gifts to the Association their obligation to 
this cause, in order that money may be provided to spread 
the good news by proclamation and publication in every 
community in America before 1925.—Presented by Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


A Young French Soldier’s Letter 
to his Mother. 


SunDAY, ARGONNE Forest. 
Little Mamma:— 

During the last four days my work has been 
changed. Instead of remaining in the 
trenches constantly I now have charge of 
the colonel’s private telephone wire. ‘This 
service is very important and interesting, 
for it keeps me in touch with all the military 
secrets,—the secrets that our enemies wish 
to keep from us. My post is not a dangerous 
one, for I am out of the way of shells and 
very far underground. Our subterranean 
homes are made of railway ties. 

So long as I am doing this work you need 
not feel anxious about me, for I am perfectly 
safe. I enclose in my letter three little 
pressed flowers picked in the woods near us. 
The other day I saw some large, superb 
violets of a deeper, richer color than those at 
home. ‘The next time I go into the woods I 
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will pick some. ‘These woods that I speak of 
are the famous woods which our enemies 
have tried so hard to get away from us, and 
where the fearful bayonet struggle occurred 
not long ago. . 

While we human beings work so desper- 
ately hard to destroy each other’s lives, the 
little birds sing charmingly every morning, 
and the violets bloom, and all nature speaks 
of joy and summer. 

Now that there is a moment of calm with- 
out the noise of the German bombs the birds 
have returned again and sing gayly over our 
heads, the violets again bloom and die in the 
grass, while we are condemned to pass these 
wonderful summer days in half-darkness, 
scarcely realizing that the sun shines as 
brilliantly as ever and the sky above us grows 
more and more blue every day. Adieu. My 
best greetings to my friends.—Translated for 
the Christian Register, by M. R. F. 


The Women of Italy. 


The richest woman in Italy and her friend, 
now one of the poorest, sit side by side 
knitting among the lilies of a walled garden. 
Beyond the sixteenth-century colonnade and 
outside the gates roars the traffic of the 
Corso Venezia. From the west hear call 
and counter-call from the Piazza: ‘‘Death 
to the tyrants’’ and ‘‘ Death to the traitors”’ 
are answered (but the cry is very far off) by 
“‘Respect for the workers.” But the two 
women continue their knitting. 

The rich woman tells again that splendid 
story of the Queen-Mother: how, when the 
modern Attila wrote to her most urgently 
imploring that she would harden her son’s 
heart against them that called for the sword, 
she replied “The House of Savoy reigns one 
at a time.”’ And the other, whose sons that 
were the support of her old age have gone to 
join the legions of New Rome, takes out the 
worn and tear-stained letter which she calls 
her ‘‘anchor’”’ and reads the letter of her 
Venetian friend. Because no action and no 
description of passion can better tell the 
story of Italian womanhood in this drama, 
here follows the letter:— 


(FRoM THE Marguliseé C.-P. 10 THE CoUN- 
TESS EMILIA IN MILAN.) 


Casa PautLucct, VENICE. 

Dear Countess,—I see from your letter that 
you are suffering and that courage fails you 
to face your life. I want to say to you, Sia 
forte! (Vale! Be strong!) Be strong for 
yourself and for your sons! You say that 
they are both happy, the one already on the 
frontier and the other awaiting his call. You 
must never distress their souls. Never! 
Neither by word nor look. You must be 
their strength. You come of a noble race. 
When the trumpet sounds, when the battle 
calls, the good soldier stiffens his back and 
feels that his nerves are of steel, and that all 
the petty cowardice, all the ignoble preoccu- 
pations of daily life have disappeared. You 
come of a race of soldiers, and for you the 
trumpet has sounded! And when the cannon 
roar, if roar they must, you yourself will be 
where the batile is joined. 


“Bon Sang ne peut mentir.”’ 


The world is passing through one unexampled 
hour. Italy, too, is about to be caught in 
the whirlwind, but she must not be over- 
thrown. A breath of heroism, a breath of 
sacrifice passes over the world. On the one 
side we see examples of charity and of sub- 
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lime heroism: on the other side the vilest 
and most bestial instincts are unchained. 
And you are called upon to choose! Now! 
At this moment everything is simplified. We 
must throw overboard as useless encum- 
brances all trivial vanities and preoccupa- 
tions. You say you lack money? Well, we 
can be, and we are, happy without money. 
You have in you some Influence which tor- 
ments you. You must change it into a 
Power which sustains you. You must forget 
yourself. You must forget your flesh. Even 
you must forget your memories! You must 
forget all that is selfish and animal in you. 
If the war comes there will be work for all 
to do. You must become a nurse, or if you 
find yourself too weak for this you must 
work in some other way. But work you must, 
for you must forget yourself! 
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Think of your sons with love . . . but also 
with courage. 
You must be strong. 
It matters nothing if you suffer. 
Sia fortel 
E. C.-P. 


Later, when the battle is joined, these 
same two women will rejoice together over 
the story of Luigia Ciappi, the young school- 
mistress of Moncioni, who, demanding to 
take her part in the ‘‘work of Divine Justice 
requiring the victory of Purity,’ took rifle 
and haversack and joined the Florentine 
volunteers. And when the small white hands 
betrayed her as she stood in a troop-train 
on the way to the front she fled from the 
sight of all men, hiding herself until the 
doctors found work for her to do in a hospi- 
tal whence she could hear the guns. 

In a corner of the garden are the “‘ babies’ 
nests,” the Nidi dei Bambini,—for Italy turns 
charity into a poem. Fathers are fighting, 
and, since mothers must work in their places, 
here among the flowers lie and kick and 
play the little ones for whom, in the last 
resort, Italy intervenes—The Nineteenth 
Century. 


A Prayer for Peace. 


The impeachment of war by Mark Twain 
is no stronger than the burning prayer of 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, who said in a ser- 
mon to his people, as reported by the New 
York Times:— é 


“Fifty years ago a soldier serving through 
the whole Civil War perished on the monitor 
Patapsco in Charleston Harbor. His body, 
recovered, was buried in Fort Johnston 
Cemetery. On Tuesday next I shall stand 
beside that grave to do honor to the memory 
of my father. He was a native of Germany 
and married a German girl. By heredity 
the blood in my veins is German blood. I 
shall look across the sea with a pain of soul, 
and pray :— 

““© land of my father, O people of my 
mother’s tongue, my heart is grieved for 
thee. May God comfort and heal thee. 
May He rescue thee from shame and tyranny. 
May He defeat the counsel of wrong and 
sin. May He stir thy better instincts and 
make thee repent of evil. May He lighten 
again thy torch of honor and glory that thou 
mayest be worthy of thy noblest history and 
tradition. But if thou persist in the course 
of lawless dishonor, then, with shame and 
sorrow, I stand in the front rank to proclaim 
thee isolated from the morality of civiliza- 
tion, a ruthless buccaneer, a lawless national 
pirate who must give account at the co r 
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of humanity and history and the throne of | Spt. 


a holy God in whose ears come the cries of 
murdered innocents.’’’—The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 4 


The Work of Mrs. Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson. 


The publication recently in the Register 
of a graphic report of her humanitarian ser- 
vice in behalf of wounded and convalescent 
French and Belgian soldiers, by Mrs. Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson of Paris, the American 
daughter-in-law of the eminent French 
divine and religious reformer, the late Pére 
Hyacinthe, has brought us renewed and 
generous contributions to her work, which 
are gratefully recorded below. 

This eminent American, whose husband is 
attached to the General Staff as interpreter 
and secretary, for which his perfect command 
of modern languages peculiarly fits him, has 
for the time consigned her little family of 
children to the tender care of relatives, that 
she may the more unreservedly devote her- 
self to the pitiful needs of the victims of the 
war. Her charming home, though limited 
in extent, is admirably adapted for hospital 
purposes. Several hundred feet in the rear of 
one of the busiest and noisiest streets in old 
Paris, the Rue du Bac, it is surrounded by 
lovely gardens, whose sunshine and peace 
are important factors in the recovery of her 
patients. It was in this very habitation that 
the American artist Whistler made his abode 
for many years. 

Mrs. Loyson devotes to these unfortunates 
not only her own ceaseless and unselfish 
endeavors, but, with the consent of her hus- 
band, practically all their private income. 
Our American contributions form but a 
modicum of the expenditure this work calls 
for, but it strengthens her heart, and enables 
her to furnish her patients with many ad- 
ditional comforts to speed their restoration 
to health and self-help. Sums great and 
small will be thankfully received and ac- 
knowledged. ‘The total amounts forwarded 
have been :— 


Previously acknowledged.................-005 $430.50 
Arthur T. Lyman........ 30.00 
Mrs. Edward S. Stackpole 25.00 
Mrs. C. E. Guild, Jr. 5.00 
ey va W. Stone. 2,00 
W.P 1.55 

Ellen S. Buleach 5.00 
am Clapp. . 10.00 
SB Dingley: <...6i. «« 25.00 
Caroline H. Baslington 25.00 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz. 25.00 
Alice C. Fletcher....... 10.00 
Miss J. E. C. Chapman. 5.00 
Mrs. Harriet L. Stevens. 25.00 
ripe Austin S. Garver 5.00 
IE SAA as n's: osaty » 5.00 

_ UR Ratio BASE ae 10.00 

Concord Volunteer Workers (through Mrs. aig 25.00 
Mrs. Margaret K. Cummings 25.00 
Mrs. arg ah gga sels 10.00 
Emelie C. Riley...... 25.00 
Mrs. Ella D. denne 25.00 
A. E. Prescott. 25... 5.00 
Mrs: Bad, RICE. 5 asis serves 10.00 
H. Lene Aa ee I.00 
iss Lignth) SN Serer asians 50.00 
Dr. ‘Mary E. Gaston........ 5.00 
Sete PR eee 5.00 

Mrs. elen EROOd DPIACUC. . oc aceccsecceses 25.00 
$855.05 


Further contributions may be sent to Mrs. | 


Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


* 


_Ackxowrsponnts of the American Uni- 


Sack pcateiéed PERE ieee hw te oi al tciere dase a $2,563.71 
a Mis, Horace B. Fllis, Castleton, Vt... . eee 
Sor Page, Alameda, Cal... .. 


5.00 | 
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to. James T. Lockwood, Apponaug, R.I. . 
20. scare members 


Why eee ates a 3200s soc, 5.00 

28. A. Stuart Pratt, West Newton, Mass., 
to create a life membership......... 50.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 4 Sunday School, Lexington, Mass.. 0.00 

4. North Church Branch Women’s Alliance, 
RARE Tran EC. 0 ps Say ei a 10.00 
$2,665.71 


Henry M. Wi.uiams, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting on Tuesday, Sept. 21, 
1915, at 2 P.M., by postponement from the 
14th inst. Present: Messrs. Brown, Carr, 
Eliot, Elliott, Fox, Homer, Howe, Little, 
Richardson, Robinson, Smith, and Williams, 
Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Lombard, and Mrs. 
Loud. In the absence of the secretary, 
Mr. Howe was chosen secretary pro tem. 
The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the months of May, June, 
July, and August:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on: band May ty) torgiws.cst e..5..... $17,463.79 

Bromdonations, serait rites dle wo) since ss 2,563.71 

First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, 

Okla., additional to First Unitarian 

Church, Oklahoma, Fund.......... 76.00 
Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brook- 

line, Mass., additional to Seth K. 

Sweetser Fund No, 2.............. 4,004.00 

Bequest of Mrs. Lydia (Charles) 

Choate of Woburn, Mass., additional 

and final payment .. 1,783.00 
Bequest of Miss Mary Prescott of 

North Andover, Mass., added to 

Reserve Fund. . 581.41 
Bequest of Miss Helen Wolcott of 

Agawam, Mass., to create the Helen 

Wolcott Fund, on account......... 520,20 
Anonymous Friend, additional, to in- 

crease Hollis Street Church Fund 

1 eS. 8. 1,000.00 
First Unitarian Society of Christians 

in Dover, N.H., to create the Dover, 

N.H., Joint Randsmines.. )<ac-<.- 9,245.83 

British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 

tion, for salaries of missionary minis- 
ters ie Cannan. Asien asses... 251.47 
Unitarian Service Pension Society :— 
Reimbursement........ 445.50 
Interest, vesicles satelite. ins « 8.75 454.25 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Permanent Fund, gift ............. 500.00 

Snterege cet eee eigek ssc wes sss 117.10 

Income of invested funds ........... 37,038.96 

Foreign Relations (sale of book). . 1.24 

Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 

tarian Building Account. . 26.04 

Reimbursement for advances on Gen- 

eral Missionary Work Account .... 7.50 

Investee Received for reinvest- 

SoSinoae ooo beS pean onnBEEe 36,675.50 

Chuseh Building Loan Fund, interest, 176.14 

Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans............- 5,005.00 
$117,491.32 
PAYMENTS. 

For Sepioged pupae (societies, etc.) .... $20,007.91 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 7,079.35 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........ 1,048.80 
Payments on account of aeeinz trust 

TURES ae eite tac cics 5 oat es ces 10,165.97 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries . 2.73 
Investment Church Building "Loan Fund, 

LINGUS St cian ole aici eee 4,550.00 
Tvesterents, fs isiseccisie.: eins vs ceie+-+- 47,707.02 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pen- 

BLOMETRE Ie Otte aiisicte si violencia ee sece 3,471.66 
Publication Department ............-- 3,028.46 

Cash: on hand Sept Ty LOLS occciisacieos +s 18,869.42 

$117,491.32 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans to churches 
made since the last meeting of the Board:— 


Wollaston Unitarian Society, amo Mass.. $2,500.00 
Unitarian Society, Rockland, Mass.:.......-- 1,800.00 
Unitarian Ch ’ Shoal ag Man., Can.. 250.00 

$4,550.00 
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The Finance Committee reported the 
following vote, which was adopted :— 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
to confer with the executor of the estate of the late Calanthe 
E. Marsh of Boston, with full power, in co-operation with 
the other beneficiaries under her will, to consent to any 
course of action that appears to him to be just and ex- 
pedient, and to bind this Association to any settlement or 
compromise. 


The Executive Committee reported the 
following votes, passed at a special meeting 
on June 22, 1915, which were ratified by the 
Board.— 

Voted, That in the Budget for the Department of Relig- 


Marriages. 


At Wollaston, Mass., September 16, by Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Robert Eastman Comins and Helen Alva Todd, 
both of Wollaston. 


At Wollaston, Mass., September 22, by Rev. Carl G. 


Horst, Robert Carleton Hale, M.D. , of Providence, R.I., 
and Sarah Duncan Ward, of Quincy, Mass. 


. Deaths. 


BOYD.—In Marlboro, Mass., Sept. 21, 915, Mrs. Susan 
S. Bridge, wife of the late Joseph Boyd. 


For many years Mrs. Boyd had been an active worker 
in the Unitarian church of her adopted city, and her 
interest in it never failed. She had been a reader of the 
Christian Register since her marriage in 1866, When the 
daily newspaper became sensational, she turned to the 
Christian Regwter as her refuge, and she often declared in 
the last year that it was the only paper worth reading. 
Of strong practical mind, she loved good books and the 
things of the spirit. So sound was her judgment that men 
turned to her for advice. Loyal and devoted, she made 
and kept many friends. Every minister of the parish 
had in her a stanch supporter who never wavered in her 
allegiance. For eighty-five years of consistent living 
she kept the faith, and died regretted by all who knew her. 

E. F. H. 


EDWARD H, CARPENTER. 


A multitude of friends in Brookline and Boston will 
grieve to hear of Mr. Carpenter’s death at Castine, Me., 
at the age of forty-five. He was of Harvard ’93, and 
for several years was with his father, George N. Carpenter, 
general manager of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. Most of his life was spent in Brook- 
line, where he was a public-spirited citizen and active in 
the First Parish. He removed to Castine, Me., fifteen 
years ago, and became the treasurer and manager of the 
Castine Line and Twine Company. He was an efficient 
man of business, beloved by his workmen and very popular 
in the town. The burning of the factory over a year ago 
brought him the sympathy of all the citizens, and the town 
exempted the new buildings from taxation. He was prom- 
inent in the First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) and 
an active and influential citizen. The disease of which he 
died was borne silently, and few knew of it till it resulted 
in his death. He leaves a wife and three children. He 
was of a very happy and genial temperament,—always 
ready to serve a public need,—a warm-hearted friend, and 
a most devoted husband and father. 

W. 4H.L. 


MISS EVELYN LOCKE, 


The Belmont Branch Alliance has met with serious loss 
in the death of Miss Evelyn Locke, July 25, 1915. Quiet, 
modest, and unobtrusive, she was one of those rare people 
who are always “there.” If there was work to be done— 
especially work behind scenes—Miss Locke was always on 
hand. She never was known to break an engagement, or 
to fail to appear when she felt that she could be helpful. 

The large place filled by such lives is little realized till 
they are withdrawn and we seek in vain for others to 
take up their work. 


A LADY IN, CAMBRIDGE not caring to store 
her grand piano would, for the cost of transportation, 
like to place it for an indefinite period where it could have 
roper care. For further information in regard to it address 
Rot 186 State Street, Bangor, Maine. 
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ious Education the item of $600 appropriated for the 
expenses of the Western Headquarters be redistributed as 
follows:— 

Expenses of the Chicago office 
Extra stenographic help in the Boston office. .... 


New slides as recommended ced the Fitna 
Council of the Department. . PS ae 


100.00 


$600.00 


Voted, That Henry M. Williams, treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, be authorized in behalf of the Association to receive 
the securities and to accept conveyances of the real estate 
now owned by the First Unitarian Society of Christians 
in Dover, N.H., and to agree, in behalf of the Association, 
to such conditions as will, in his judgment, enable the 
Association to most efficiently carry out the desires of the 
Society. 


In fulfilment of the resolutions adopted at 
the last Annual Meeting of the Association, 
calling for more aggressive missionary work, 
the following votes were passed, it being 
understood, however, that the officers would 
proceed with caution in developing the plan 
of campaign :— 


Voted, To authorize the president, in co-operation with 
such special committees as he may find it expedient to 
appoint, to prepare and issue a call to the churches asking 
for special contributions amounting to at least $10,000, 
to meet the expenses of a missionary campaign to carry out 
the votes of the Annual Meeting pledging the Association 
to more aggressive missionary work. 

Voted, To authorize the president to arrange for preach- 
ing missions in certain selected districts, using as far as 
possible the services of the local ministers, and reinforcing 
their efforts with speakers and publicity workers. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized at his discretion to sell any and all 
shares of the stock of the General Electric Company, the 
property of the American Unitarian Association, and to 
confirm the sale of one hundred shares of the stock of the 
General Electric Company made by him under a prior 
vote. 


A communication was read from Mrs. 
Sarah Davis Fiske of Malden, Mass., and 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to receive from Mrs. 
Sarah Davis Fiske the conveyance of the house No. 102 
Hancock Street, Malden, Mass., in accordance with the 
terms of her communication of Sept. 18, rors. 

Voted, To request the president to confer with the trus- 
tees of the Frances Merry Barnard Home in regard to the 
possible use of this house for the purposes of that corpora- 
tion. 


A letter was read from the secretary, Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, outlining certain readjust- 
ments in his duties. After consideration of 
the suggestions contained in this letter it 
was 


Voted, That the president be requested to convey to Mr. 
Wilson the affectionate regard of the Board and to assure 
him of the readiness of the Board to meet his wishes. 

Voted, That the president, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Carr be 
requested to further confer with Mr. Wilson and to present 
to the Board at the October meeting the resolutions needed 
to carry into effect the adjustments suggested in Mr. Wil- 
son’s communication of September 20. 


Upon recommendation of the secretary it 
was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Edwin A. Rumball to take 
charge of the publicity work for six months, beginning 
Sept. 1, rors, at a salary of $150 a month and an allowance 
of $400 for travel and material, to be charged to the special 
fund for missionary work. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the income of the Perkins 
Fellowship Fund $100 for Mr. R. B. Wintersteen to aid 
him in pursuing a course of study at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and $100 to Mr. W. A. Adamés for similar 
assistance for a course of study at the Harvard Divinity 
School in case such aid should appear to be needed. 

Voted, To grant a loan of $200 from the Elizabeth 
Lyman Bullard Fund to Mr. Rees Williams to aid him 
nl pursuing a course of study at Marietta College. 


=a - el) a lS ee 
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Communications were received from several 
churches which find themselves confronted 
with financial difficulties, and these were 
referred to the appropriate committees or 
held for further study and report. 

A report was read from Miss Anna B. 
Carter, who has been working as parish 
assistant in the church in Lawrence, Mass., 
by appointment of the Association, for the 
last three months, after which it was ° 

Voted, In view of the success attending the well-directed 
efforts of Miss Anna B. Carter, to appropriate $200 toward 
the salary of Miss Carter for her work as parish assistant 
at Lawrence, Mass., for four months beginning Sept. 1, 
1915, on condition that the Unitarian church in Lawrence 
will add a sum sufficient to make Miss Carter’s salary at 
least $66.66 a month. 

A communication was read from the Society 
in Pittsfield, Mass., concerning the taxes 
levied upon the church property, together 
with a statement regarding the taxation 
of other church properties in Pittsfield. As 
it was apparent that Unity Church has been 
unfairly taxed, the matter was referred to 
the treasurer to consider the legal aspects 
of the case and to prepare a petition for the 
abatement of the taxes. 

Upon recommendation of the secretary 
of the Western Conference it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance for 
contingencies in the Western Budget $100 for the Society 
in Shelbyville, Ill., this amount to be expended in repair- 
ing the roof of the church structure, with the understand- 
ing that the Society will raise the balance necessary to 
complete these repairs. 


A report was made of the appointment by 
the General Conference at San Francisco 
of a special committee to promote the 
interests of our Canadian churches, where- 
upon the following resolution was passed :— 


Whereas the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association have heard with great satisfaction of the ap- 
pointment by the General Conference, at its meeting in 
San Francisco, of a special committee to call to the at- 
tention of Unitarians throughout the country the pressing 
needs of the Unitarian churches in the Dominion of Canada, 
and to raise funds in aid of these Societies, it is hereby 

Voted, To pledge the cordial co-operation of the directors 
to the efforts of this special committee and to commend 
its object to the generosity of all Unitarians. 


The meeting adjourned at-4.35 P.M. 


F. STANLEY Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Department of Missionary 
Efficiency and Publicity. 


Edwin A. Rumball, Secretary. 


The secretary of this new department has 
planted his desk in the field, though at 
times he may be found sitting at his little 
Corona typewriter on the train. Mail 
addressed to 25 Beacon Street will always 
be forwarded to him. 

In accepting invitations from churches 
desiring his services he comes prepared to 
stay from five to ten days according to the 
need. His work is not preaching so much 
as planning, surveying, and the suggesting 
of publicity mediums adapted to each 
church and community. The efficiency 
which he seeks to produce is that which can 
best increase missionary spirit and method. 
While he may be helpful in special publicity 
campaigns, he is more interested to co- 
operate with those churches not seeking 
spasmodic or sensational expansion. Only 
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the growth which continues seems to him 


worth while. Before leaving he leaves a 
typewritten report of his recommendations, 
and likes to meet the trustees and church 
when possible, to present them. His travel- 
ling expenses are paid by the American Uni- 
tarian Association; all the churches have to 
do is to invite him. 

. He has just finished two weeks’ work with 
the church at Pittsfield, Mass., and with one 
of the churches nearer Boston. ‘The move- 
ment at Lawrence, Mass., will have his time 
next, and invitations have been given by 
the churches in Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. At this last city a special 
publicity campaign will be conducted before 
the Middle States Conference arrives, in 
an effort to let Pittsburgh know that the 
Unitarians are there in such force. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
ministers and churches of the country can 
help this new department, and these will be 
outlined next week. It is our expectancy 
that this column will have something to say 
from time to time on church advertisements 
and how to write them, sample advertise- 
ments for different kinds of churches and 
communities, and become a small clearing- 
house of good and successful ideas on church 
extension. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


A Letter from the Conference. 


The following first-hand report of the 
Young People’s Religious Union meeting at 
the General Conference in San Francisco 
last August, written by the delegate officially 
appointed for the meeting, tells its own 
story :-— 


Aucust 26, 191s. 
My dear Miss Torr:— 

I have just come from the meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. It was held in the First Church here 
in San Francisco, where all the Conference meetings are 
being held, at three o’clock in the afternoon. There was 
a very good attendance indeed, although I was sorry not 
to see more young people there, and that is probably my 
own fault. 

The Conference president, Mr. Taft, presided in his 
usual genial manner. His loyalty to and interest in the 
church are of themselves an inspiration to all who meet 
him. 

The principal speaker, indeed the speaker for the Young 
People’s Religious Union as well as for the afternoon, was 
Mr. Snow. I do not think that a better man could have 
been chosen for the occasion. He outlined briefly the 
growth and purpose of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, spoke of the fact that our religion is one which 
should appeal particularly to young people, and that it 
was our own fault if we did not have them in the church, 
and dwelt briefly on the spirit of sacrifice in the young 
that is so typical of the present terrible war. Iam indeed 
sorry that you could not hear him. 

After Mr. Snow your Pacific Coast vice-president spoke 
a few words. Mr. Taft then introduced President, or 
rather Chancellor, Jordan of Stanford University, wie 
spoke in behalf of the Sunday School Association! 

Yours truly, 


BERKELEY B, BLAKE. 


Star Island Rally. 
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The first sibidednte rally under the J 
Campaign Committee’s general direction — 


will take place Saturday afternoon, Oct 
23 (not October 16, as printed last week) 
the First Parish Church, M Us 
Hill, Dorchester, 
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The gathering will commence at two 


o'clock and continue throughout the after- 


noon. ‘This particular rally is under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Committee, 
with Miss Margaret Sayward, chairman of 
the occasion. During the meeting cake and 
candy will be on sale, and those persons 
desiring to contribute toward the sale are 
asked to correspond with Miss Minnie 
Packard, 25 Parker Street, Lexington. 

At three o’clock Prof. Kirsopp Lake will 
speak informally on ‘‘What it will mean to 
the Unitarian cause when Star Island is 
purchased.”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Year Book for 1915-16 has 
appeared. It is the work of the American 
Unitarian Association, and an excellent piece 
of work it is, representing a great amount of 
time, effort, and care. We have come to 
take its issue almost as a matter of course, 
but a moment’s reflection reminds us how 
much we depend upon it. 


The first meeting of the season 1915-16 
of the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will be held in Channing Hall, Monday, 
October 11, at 11 A.M. The Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman will preside. Subject: ‘Im- 
pressions of the General Conference in San 
Francisco.”” Speakers: Rev.< Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., of Boston, Rev. A. N. Foster 
of Uxbridge, Rev. Otto Lyding of Roxbury, 
and Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant of Taunton. 
All are welcome. 


The one hundred and thirty-eighth ses- 
sion of the Essex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will be held with the Second 
Congregational Church, Marblehead, Mass., 
on Wednesday, October 20. Addresses will 
be given by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, and Miss Anna M. Ban- 
croft. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., of 
Oxford, England, has also been invited to 
address the Conference. 

W. S. NicHo1s, Secretary. 


The Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will hold its 
autumn meeting on October 13 and 14 at 
Berlin, Mass. There will be a service of 
public worship on Wednesday evening, 
October 13, with preaching by Rev. Charles 
E. Beals of Worcester. On Thursday morn- 
ing the devotional service will be conducted 
by Rev. J. W. Macdonald of West Upton. 
Addresses will be given by Rev. E. A. 
Rumball, Rev. W. I. Nichols, Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
The closing service will be under the charge 
of Rev. C. A. Henderson of Hopedale, Mass. 


Thethird regular and the first annual meet- 
ing of the New England Unitarian Mis- 
sionary Council was held at 25 Beacon 
Street on Monday, September 27. This 
council is made up of the presidents and 
secretaries of the local conferences of New 
England, together with certain officials of 


a the Unitarian Association. Eight of the 


. alla local aaasgal were represented. 


‘| 17, “Experiencing the Brotherhood of Man” 
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action looking to the further advance of 
the united effort of our churches and con- 
ferences occupied both a morning and after- 
noon session. ‘The council lunched together 
at the Boston City Club. The following 
officers of the Council were re-elected: 
Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., 
president; and Rev. William S. Nichols of 
North Andover, secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: The church re- 
opened on September 12. The Disciples 
School is well-equipped with teachers, and 
already has renewed its club activities. On 
October 3 the exercises were in commemora- 
tion of Rev. Charles G. Ames, whose great 
ministry still lives in the hearts of all who 
knew him. The programme consisted of 
the singing of hymns written by Mr. Ames, 
the concert recitation of his poems, selections 
from his autobiography, a brief address 
by Mr. Rihbany, the reading of original 
poems by Mr. Church and Mrs. Beatley, 
the recognition of the senior class by Mr. 
Louis P. Nash, who with a few eloquent 
words presented to each member of the 
senior class a copy of the C. G. Ames Auto- 
biography. A surprise to Mr. Nash was 
the presentation of books by the principal, 
Mr. Gallagher, recognizing his own great 
service as a teacher in the Disciples School, 
with mention of the thirty years’ service he 
has given to the cause of religious education 
in the various churches with which he has 
been associated. Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
the principal of the Disciples School, presided, 
and the church service that followed was 
linked to the earlier service by Mr. Rihbany’s 
tender references to the great life of his 
predecessor. At the close of the church 
service was a brief meeting .of the Charles 
Gordon Ames Brotherhood, the men’s club 
of the church. Mr. Rihbany’s sermon sub- 
jects for October are as follows: October 3, 
“The Fulfilling of the Scriptures in the Life 
of Christ’’; October ro, ‘‘ The Fulfilling of the 
Scriptures in the Life of Humanity’’; October 
October 24, “Tempted to Fall”; October 
31, ‘‘ Tempted to Rise.”’ 


RocKLAND, MAss.—Channing Church, 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent: A meeting of the 
church officers and heads of standing com- 
mittees was held the third Tuesday of this 
month. Church business was talked over 
both during and after the supper, the latter 
being served by the boys’ club. The ‘‘Strong 
Arm Lend-a-Hand Club” (of boys) had its 
first regular meeting the 14th of September, 
with a picnic supper provided by the boys 
themselves, and a business meeting. They 
are interested and active. The Alliance held 
its first meeting for the season the afternoon 
of September 28. The pastor addressed the 
members after the business session. A new 
committee has been formed to take part 
in church work. It is called the publicity 
committee. A number of young people who 
have not had any responsibility or office in 
the church before have been put upon this 
committee and have accepted the work very 
willingly. The work is to make the church 
and its activities known by a weekly bulletin 
in front of the church building, to collect items 
for the local papers regarding church organ- 
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izations, and to bring the Unitarian church of 
Rockland to the notice of the townspeople in 
all ways. At a full business meeting of the 
church on Sunday, September 26, it was a 
practically unanimous decision of the mem- 
bers to have two weeks of special meetings, 
beginning November 8. This church, as a 
whole, has undertaken this matter. For the 
first week we shall depend on ourselves. If 
this first week is a success we are to have 
outside help for the second week. 


Personals. 


Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly started 
October 5 as lecturer under the Billings 
Fund at the new church in Austin; Tex. 
The new movement is very promising, a 
goodly number of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas being among the adherents. 
Mr. Bulkeley will probably stay two months. 


Rev. Fred Hankinson of the Unitarian 
church on*Clarence Road, Kentish Town, 
London N.W., writes to the Register that 
he has a young Hungarian Unitarian from 
Kolozsvar living with him, a prisoner of war, 
but exempt from internment because Mr. 
Hankinson has given bonds for him. The 
young Hungarian receives many Hungarian 
newspapers, and in one newspaper called 
The Day, of Aug. 28, 1915, he found the fol- 
lowing interesting item: “It is communi- 
cated in the official paper of to-day that 
the King has presented the Great Cross of 
the Francis Joseph Order to the Unitarian 
Bishop Joseph Ferencz in recognition of his 
many years’ very successful service. This 
Cross is not a war-service order, but is given 
to those who have rendered long and dis- 
tinguished service to the state.” + 


The address of Rev. James A. Thoms is 
Valley Avenue, North of Landis Avenue, 
Vineland, N.J., for the month of October. 
By the middle or end of November, Dr. 
Thoms hopes to return to the Adirondacks 
to resume his work in the lumber-camps of 
that region. During the next few weeks 
he would be glad to make engagements to 
address churches or clubs, to describe his 
work. Dr. Thoms has labored for three 
years for the men, women, and children of 
the Adirondacks, with very little assistance. 
Those who wish to know more of it will find 
letters describing it in the Cheerful Letter 
for July-August, 1915. Another will be 
printed in the November number. Dr. 
Thoms is diffusing a rational religion among 
those who otherwise would have only a 
brimstone theology given them. He has 
taught hygiene and sanitary laws to the 
ignorant, has cured the intemperate, and 
taught mothers how to care for their children. 
His Bible class includes young men in all 
stages of belief or disbelief from atheist to 
Romanist. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
an opportunity will be given him to be 
heard, and that his wonderful work will 
receive the financial aid it needs and deserves. 

I, Bs. @; 

The brilliant Scottish scientist J. Clerk Max- 
well, when about to pass away, remarked in 
confidence to a friend, “‘I have read up many 
queer religions—there is nothing like the old 
thing after all; I have looked into most 
philosophical systems, and I have seen that 
none will work without a God.” 
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Pleasantries, 


“Does your daughter play the piano by 
ear?”’ ‘No, she uses both hands and both 
feet, but I don’t think she has learned to use 
her ears.” — United Presbyterian. 


Teacher (relating an experience with a 
tramp): ‘‘And then I fainted.” Small boy, 
excitedly: ‘Wid yer right or wid yer left?”’ 
Harper’s Magazine. 


A man with rheumatism joined the Chris- 
tian Scientists. He was asked six months 
later, ‘Did Christian Science cure you of 
rheumatism?” ‘‘No, but rheumatism cured 
me of Christian Science.’”’—Life. 


Finding a lady reading ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
a facetious doctor asked, ‘“‘When Shake- 
speare wrote about ‘Patience ona monument,’ 
did he mean doctors’ patients?’”’ ‘‘No,”’ said 
the lady, ‘“‘you find them under the monu- 
ments, not on them.’’—Contributed. 


“Well, Davie, did you enjoy your visit 
to the museum?” ‘‘Yes, mother.” ‘Do 
you remember any of the nice things you 
saw?’’ ‘Oh, yes, I remember lots of them.” 
“And can you tell me what they were 
called?” ‘‘Yes, most of them were called 
‘Do not touch.’ ’’—Exchange. 


Little Helen was taken to church for the 
first time one Sunday. The service was a 
source of wonder to her, but after the alms 
basin had been passed and she had put in 
her mite, her curiosity was uncontrollable, 
and she turned to her mother. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said she, ‘‘what do we get for our money?” 
Exchange. 


(This joke the summer editor finds par- 
ticularly delightful.) Youth: ‘‘I sent you 
some suggestions telling you how to make 
your paper more interesting. Have you 
carried out any of my ideas?’”’ Editor: “ Did 
you meet the office boy with the waste-paper 
basket as you came wupstairs?’”’ Youth: 
“Yes, yes, I did.” Editor: ‘‘Well, he was 
carrying out your ideas.’”’—Tv1t-Bits. 


Lawrence Grossmith, the well-known actor, 
was once asked the history of a stuffed 
squirrel which he uses in the comedy ‘‘No- 
body Home.” “I bought a feeble, second- 
hand motor-car,”’ the actor answered gravely, 
“and that squirrel was one of the accesso- 
ries.’ The inquirer looked extremely puzzled. 
“Yes,” continued Mr. Grossmith, “he has 
been trained to run after my machine and 
pick up the nuts!’’—Greenroom Glints. 


A young fellow just back on leave from 
the front was relating to his friends—fellow- 
members in the office from which he went 
out—some of his experiences in the trenches. 
He described the action at Ypres as one of 
the most terrible things possible. ‘It was 
hell,” he declared, ‘‘in the morning; it 
was hell in the afternoon; and it was hell 
all night. In fact,’’ he concluded, “‘it was 
only about one per cent. better than being in 
the old office at home!’’—English Outlook. 


A Canadian named Casey was appointed 
to a government place. Technically, it had 
to be held by a lawyer, which Casey was not. 
The Benchers of the Law Society, however, 
undertook to obviate the technicality. 
“Well, Casey,” said the examiner, ‘“‘what do 
you know about law, anyway?” ‘To tell 
the truth,” replied the candidate, ‘“‘I don’t 
know a single thing.” The examiner re- 
ported in his affidavit ‘‘that he had exam- 
ined Mr. Casey as to his knowledge of the 
law, and, to the best of his information and 
belief, he had answered the questions that he 
had put to him correctly.” The aspirant 
was thereupon admitted.—Law Notes. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


es South Dearborn Street, Chicago, I; and 376 Sutter 


treet, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It papoose missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, hol 
sees Loe publishes books, tracts, and devotional 


works. 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilso: 


is conventions, aids in building 


5 n. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 


of the American Unitarian Association. 


President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. etiam 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ble gpe, churches for missionary and denominational 


work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. _ 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
me Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing aay y and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthe: the churches that unite with it for more 
and better ak for the kingdom of God. 
lea ge William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, -+ Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 

Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
see churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 

wship. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents; Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
a H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
neg Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 

Secretary and a Mr tin S. Forbes, 

reasurer, Mr. er S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. TT 9 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship f i 
action against all forms of social injostion: pail poe 
one ano 


in the application of our religious ideals to the d Mod undogmatic, scholar 
needs of the present day.” : ore eT amet pririaionse hacen Tas eae 
* s , 
mee ev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, Sessions a The. ee aie a pos 
Honor Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, se hi aaa gar mer 
Rev. iia Lloyd pone Rev. Wilken = Brundage, Mr. pea pei to eh ceieeeee ek an aid. 


B Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
z s correspondence and oud oes the 
ceretary-Treasurer, rances M. 5 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. eT ok 


amen SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 

in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. 

in ms with foot. Hands never 


. s 
rie STEPHENSON. Underground Garbage 
- wn 4s “5 and Refuse Receivers 


U.5.A.PAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
é é waste in house or GARAGE. 

ages Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 
| Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for ue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value."’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Weston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 
pecial courses to meet the growing demand for 


Including s 
Parish Asststants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club to men 


Apply to F. C. Souraworts, ale tS ae 
MEADVILLE. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, | 2 - 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. = 


